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Architecture and Architectural Education. 


pe eee! 1K subjects which 
ng have been of the 
most interest in the 
papers read and con- 
sidered at the Con- 
ferenceof Architects, 
so far as we are able 
to get with it this 
week in accordance 
with the exigencies 
of publication, have 
heen those which concerned the two questions, 
what architecture should be, and how we are 
to attain thereunto. Indeed, these may be 
called the most interesting subjects sans 
phrase; for the class of questions which belong 
to what may be called professional policy, 
though apparently burning ones to some 
people, are really of a much lower order of 
interest than those which concern the in- 
tellectual side of architecture as a great artistic 
study. 

What is an architect to aim at as such, and 
how he is to train himself or be trained 
towards his aims, is a much more important 
and interesting inquiry than any question of 
professional etiquette, fee-charging, federation, 
or any other quasi-business matter of that 
kind. The paper by Mr. Sedding on “ Art 
and the Handicrafts,” and the series of short 
papers read on Wednesday afternoon on archi- 
tectural education, deal with this higher 
interest of architecture, and there is a kind of 
relation between the two, seeing that Mr. 
Sedding’s paper, in spite of a title which 
might seem to limit the subject a little, was 
really an inquiry into what architectural art 
consisted in, and what were the essential con- 
ditions of its strength and truth as an art; 
an inquiry which certainly has a very close 
connexion with that other one as to the means 
and the best course of architectural education. 

Mr. Sedding’s paper is a very picturesque 
and eloquent one, with that sort of eloquence 
which comes from real interest in one’s sub- 
ject; it is one we have read with great 
interest, and with sympathy in a sense with 
all of it, though we do not know that we 
can entirely agree with his conclusions. It 
is the old question, Why is not modern archi- 
tecture as interesting, as characteristic, as 
ancient architecture ?—by which Mr. Sedding 
“appears to mean Medizval architecture ; he 
does not in so many words limit himself to 
this, but the tone of his paper implies 
that it is Medieval architecture that is 
before his mind. And the answer he 
ives 18 one which has been given before, 
though he gives it with more consideration 
and elaboration than some other critics of 








modern architecture have bestowed in stating 
somewhat similar conclusions. ‘ What,” asks 
Mr. Sedding, “is the quality in the archi- 
tecture of old days which stamps it with its 
inherent nobleness? How came it with that 
inimitable touch that gives it this lasting 
human effectiveness?” And he formulates it, 
as the reader will see in his paper (printed in 
extenso in our Supplement), in the four proposi- 
tions: that English architecture is not what it 
was ; that the architect and the handicrafts- 
man are not, respectively, what they were ; 
and that their relations with each other are not 
what they were. As to the first proposition, of 
course English architecture is not what it was, 
because the people who are producing it, and 
for whom it is produced, though in race and 
name the same, are very different in their 
thoughts and habits. The difference is not 
only in the architect or in his relations to the 
craftsman, it is in the mass of the people too, 
for whom the architectnre is made. The 
country is much more crowded, life is more of 
a struggle, economical considerations press on 
us with an importunity which cannot be set 
aside or ignored, life moves much faster, every- 
thing is wanted much quicker ; if it cannot be 
furnished quickly it cannot be waited for, the 
occasion passes by or the quicker person 
seizes it. We cannot help this; we cannot 
undo it; these are the facts. The modern 
generations are no longer under a religious 
enthusiasm which regards the erection of great 
cathedrals as a work of piety, before which 
mundane considerations must give way. There 
is a good deal of enthusiasm in the present day, 
more than the laudatores temporis acte quite 
perceive or admit; but it has many outlets, 
and its chief outlet to-day is in the direction of 
science and scientific discovery, a temper which is 
not favourable to, and does not even give much 
occasion for, the expenditure of thought and 
means in the production of artistic architecture 
on a great scale. “‘ What will it cost?” isa 
question, no doubt, far too prominent in the 
present day ; especially so, as we have often 
complained, in regard to great public buildings 
for which adequate means can really be found, 
without pressing unduly on individual re- 
sources. But still the economy question,— 
economy of time, economy of labour, economy 
of material,—does press on usin regard to most 
architectural efforts. There are occasions when 
it is the higher duty, if people would see it, 
to ignore mere economical considerations ; but 
they are comparatively few. In the main the 
necessity of being, before all other qualities, 
practical, is forced upon us in the present day; 
we cannot afford to ignore it. 

In comparing the interest of modern archi- 
tecture with that of old, something must, of 
course, be allowed also for the interest arising 





from historic association, and the beauty and 
picturesqueness born of time and decay, and 
assuredly inimitable by any artificial or delibe- 
rately chosen means. Mr. Sedding would, no 
doubt, admit that, though he passes it over in 
his paper. His main position is that in old art 
the handicraftsman was everywhere. He 
worked out details on the spot in his own 
way, unfettered by working drawings : that is 
the assumption ; it wants positive proof, how- 
ever, though in a great degree it is “ probal to 
thinking,” to use Iago’s phrase. Mr. Sedding 
traces in a most interesting manner the marks 
of the same stamp of handiwork on buildings 
far apart from each other, showing the impress 
of the handiwork of the same set of masons ; 
his observation seems to have brought out some 
new and interesting examples of this. In the 
present day, he argues, the craftsman is out of 
touch with the architect or master-builder ; 
he follows detail drawings, furnished him often 
by one who has little communication with him, 
or with the building being erected, except by 
bits of paper sent from a distance ; drawings 
and letters. Yes ; and we remember, too, the 
story of the eminent architect who visited the 
wrong church, and did not find out, till the 
foreman told him, that he had been giving 
orders and making complaints about work done 
on a building which he had had nothing to do 
with, not even on paper. The craftsman, un- 
hampered by detail drawings, it is argued, did 
put, and might again put, his own character 
and force into the work. He may not do so 
now. He is the slave of “ Detail Drawing, 
No. 17, referred to in the Specification.” And 
under this regimen the craftsman has lost his 
power of characteristic and original work. He 
is assimilated to a copying machine. 

There is no doubt whatever that modelling 
a detail on the spot, and with the feeling of 
the moment, with the material actually under 
the hand, is a very different thing from 
copying another man’s drawing; and an 
architect of judgment will not hamper a good 
workman too closely about following his 
drawing. No doubt, either, that the architect 
ought to be far more in direct contact with the 
building and the workers on it than he often 
is. He should see how things look on the 
spot ; not be content with ordering them from 
a distance, and by the medium only of pencil 
lines and pen scratches. But those who 
aspire to this system of doing things must 
make up their minds that they will have to 
pay for it. They must give more time and 
thought for less return. They must limit the 
number of their commissions. They must live 
in a simple and inexpensive fashion, and be 
content with the reward of a good conscience 
in place of a considerable amount of 5 per 
cent. ; and the demands of modern life are 
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against this. A man has his family to provide 
for, and he must go the pace or drop out 
and let them starve. If he does not take 
the commission and work it by letter and 
draw his 5 per cent., his neighbour is 
ready to do so, and matters will be nothing 
bettered ; he will save his own soul, but will 
not be able to pay his household bills. Plain 
living and high thinking must be the order of 
the day. And, in London especially, the 
present generation are sadly set against that 
regimen. Modern habits of life are increasingly 
luxurious and costly; there is a race for 
wealth ; every one wants more ; few people 
say, like the unfortunate nobleman who had 
only 10,000/. a year, ‘‘the great thing is to 
be content with the little one has” ; money- 
making comes before art, and “ they that will 
be rich fall into temptation and a snare,”— 
architects as well as others. 

But if we take away the drawings, and give 
the craftsman his head again, shall we be any 
nearer reviving the old interest of architec- 
ture? Mr. Sedding will probably say that 
we have now demoralised the craftsman too 
much, and that he will need a long period of 
liberty to find the use of his hands again,—an 
objection which would be true enough for the 
moment. When he found it, and if he were 
allowed the individual liberty he used to 
enjoy, in all probability a good deal of cha- 
racteristic interest would be infused into 
modern architecture, which it does not at 
present possess. But we decline to believe 
that this is a necessary condition of giving life- 
like interest to modern architecture. It is 
one condition ; not the only one. 

The argument is,—ancient architecture had 
a human interest which modern architecture 
does not possess. In ancient architecture the 
craftsman had his own way. The only means 
to put the same life into architecture is to give 
him his own way again. 

The premises are insufficient, however. We 
noticed that Mr. Sedding obviously refers to 
Medizval architecture when he speaks of “ old 
architecture.” But why not go back further 
and take a look at Greek architecture? It will 
scarcely be asserted, we suppose, that there is 
no interest in that. But we do not see many 
signs that the craftsman was an independent 
agent in that form of architecture. The 
Parthenon impresses us as the production 
of one over-ruling mind, bringing everything 
into harmony with the central idea; as far as 
the architecture is concerned, that is to say. 
The sculptors of the metopes may have had 
their own way to some extent, though, even 
here, we see a general subordination to a ruling 
idea; and such a building as the Parthenon 
must inevitably have been built from drawings 
or diagrams, and very accurately set-out ones, 
by whatever method and in whatever medium 
they were drawn. In the face of the Parthenon, 
and all that is now known about its refine- 
ments, it is absurd to urge that careful setting- 


out and the superintendence of a directing” 


mind are fatal to architecture; for it is almost 
demonstrably impossible that the Parthenon 
could have been built except under such 
conditions. 

There is one other possible influence in 
giving interest to modern architecture, which 
seems to have been left out of calculation. 
What gave interest and life to the craftsmen’s 
work in the Medizval buildings was mainly 
that they took interest in and enjoyed their 
own work ; they must have done so, or they 
could not have made it so lifelike and so 
interesting to us. Well, suppose the system 
changed, as it is practically at present ; sup- 
pose that the craftsman is not left free, but has 
to work out his details from drawings under 
the guidance of a directing mind; is there not 
likely to be an important difference in the 
result, according as that directing mind does 
or does not enjoy his work, and, therefore, 
make it enjoyable to his fellow-workers? For 
that is an unalierable law in art ; what you 
ao not take pleasure in inventing, others will 
not take pleasure in studying. Mr. Sedding 
complains that “so far as architecture is now 
conducted as an art and as a profession, it 
means design, not craftsmanship.” Well, 
suppose it does ; is there no joy in designing ? 








And where there is, will not the interest of 
that be communicated to, and appear in the 


work of, the craftsman? Truly, in the way |; 


architecture is often practised now, it is diffi- 


cult to imagine the inventor taking much | ft 


pleasure in it; seeing that he inventeth not 
in many a case, but combineth shreds of 
former buildings according to book rule and a 
kind of artistic multiplication table. But 
there are some architects among us whose 
works look as if they enjoyed devising them. 
We would even rank Mr. Sedding, the 
pessimist, among the number ; but perka.s he 
will deny the soft impeachment for the 
sake of upholding his own argument. But 
that is the secret of making architecture 
interesting. Leta designer enjoy making an 
effective plan, let him feel a keen pleasure in 
the points of his design, and put a detail ora 
decoration because he enjoys its effect, not 
because it is the correct thing for that style of 
work and is found in other examples ; let him 
“design ” (even) in this spirit, and the carrying 
out of his building will be a pleasure to those 
who work at it and to those who may contem- 
plate it. But if the question is asked : how 
are we to develope this spirit of work? then, 
indeed, we can only shake the head and sigh 
nascitur, non fit. 

This consideration seems rather to knock on 
the head the elaborate series of papers on educa- 
tion which have formed an important element 
in the proceedings of the Conference. Indeed, 
Mr. Aitchison takes this line, and admits that 
it is a thousand to one against any student of 
architecture having any architectural invention, 
and that invention cannot be taught. We 
therefore have, he thinks, to furnish them with 
knowledge that will take the place of invention, 
as @ man may learn to compose respectable 
music though with no original genius. (N.B. 
The two things are not quite parallel, though 
they are often supposed to be so; because 
architecture, as far as design is concerned, is 
not under the rigid physical laws of propor- 
tion which govern music, to a certain point, 
inexorably.) Mr. Aitchison’s paper is well 
worth attention, because it makes very 
pregnant suggestions, without attempting to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules or theories of archi- 
tectural education. Among the special sugges- 
tions which are made is that of Mr. Lawrence 
Booth, that the Institute should act as a kind 
of “Alma Mater” or university, directing the 
studies of those who are students in the various 
Associations in correspondence with the 
Institute ; and this is a suggestion which may 
bear fruit; but in that case the Institute 
must show itself more keenly alive to ques- 
tions of architecture proper, and less bent on 
mere “ professional practice”. questions. Mr. 
Gotch complained that any education possible 
for the student now must be “a curious 
patchwork education, a lecture here and a 
lecture there”; and Professor Roger Smith 
followed with the idea of “aStudio for Archi- 
tecture ” and sketched out very well the course 
of study which such a studio should under- 
take to direct. This is an idea very 
capable of further development; though, 
in our opinion, it should be plainly 
recognised that such a studio should be 
a preparation, a grounding of the student 
in the subject before entering an architect’s 
office to come into contact with practical work ; 
without which he will never really learn his 
profession. The advantage of the studio idea 
is that a student whose heart is in his subject 
will have leisure there to acquire an adequate 
knowledge of it in its general bearings, artistic, 
constructive, and historical, before entering 
upon that practical routine which is so 
necessary to fit him for actual practice, but 
which has such a tendency to shut out from 
view all the higher aspirations and higher 
elements in connexion with what ought to be 
an ennobling and imaginative pursuit, not a 
mere business. 





———— 





The Art Journal.—The June number of’ 


The Art Journal will contain a series of Critical 
Essays upon the Progress of the Fine Arts 
during the present reign, dealing with the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, the 
industrial and graphic arts, and art education. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


far as the paintings are concerned 
the exhibition of 1887 is a great 
f improvement on the unfortunate 
one of 1886, and indeed, in spite of the 
absence of such painters as Mr. Watts and 
Mr. Burne Jones, it may be said to be above 
rather than below the average of Royal 
Academy exhibitions. If we were asked to select 
the pictures which specially showed artistie 
power or interest from among the whole, we 
should have no doubt as to the first three to 
be selected. Mr. Tadema’s “Women of 
Amphissa” (305), Mr. Orchardson’s “The 
First Cloud” (291), and Mr. Henry Moore’s 
“The Clearness after Rain” (659), curiously 
diverse as they are in subject, manner, and 
association, may be grouped together as the 
three most powerful works of this year’s 
Academy. 

Mr. Tadema’s appears to be established as 
the popular picture of the year, judging by the 
crowd round it on Monday, and this popularity 
must be entirely credited to the painter and 
not to his subject, which is as little interesting 
to modern spectators as could be. It appears 
that on some occasion some Priestesses of 
Dionysos at Delphi, being seized with a 
religious frenzy (in other words, probably, 
having got drunk in the service of Dionysos), 
wandered to the town of Amphissa and slept 
in the market-place, where the benevolent 
ladies of the place came about in the morning 
and fed them and saw them safe out of the 
town. It is almost impossible to interest a 
nineteenth-century society in such an incident 
as this, but it gives the suggestion for the 
grouping of a number of picturesquely-dressed 
Greek women in pretty attitudes amid a setting 
of marble architecture. The Doric colonnade 
of the Agora occupies the right of the picture, 
in sharp perspective and painted with con- 
summate care and skill; the marble floor 
extends in the centre, occupied by the fugitive 
votaries of Dionysos, some still asleep, one 
standing and stretching herself, two very 
beautiful brunettes on the left sitting up half- 
awake, and accepting with a look of gentle 
surprise the offer of breakfast by one of the 
townswomen. The majority of the latter form 
a group in the rear, picturesque with many- 
coloured garments. The grace of many of the 
sleeping or waking figures, and the mastery 
of drawing shown in the delineation of their 
various postures, render the work a masterpiece 
in execution, though of intellectual interest, as 
regards the subject, there is little enough. 
They are a crowd of Greek figures on a marble 
floor (very hard to sleep on, by the way !), and 
that is all. 

Mr. Orchardson’s picture on the same walk 
in Gallery III. is a contrast indeed to the last 
named. They represent almost the opposite 
poles of painting. Mr. Tadema paints ancient 
warble architecture so as to be almost illusory 
in effect. Mr. Orchardson paints the furniture 
and upholstery of the most modern of London 
drawing-rooms, and hardly with illusory effect, 
for his peculiar scale of colour and method of 
handling constitute a conventionality ; we look 
at the scene through a kind of veil, as it were ; 
and perhaps this manner,—a highly original 
one, borrowed from no one and imitated by 
no one,— is of wsthetic value as removing 
the subject of real life a little away from too 
obtrusive a realism. ‘Two figures occupy the 
scene ; the wife, a stately young woman of 
splendid figure, who moves slowly away through 
the portiére into the further room, her back to 
the spectator, though the head is half-turned ; 
the fingers of her right hand, nervously clutched, 
show her agitation or anger. The husband, in 
evening dress, stands with his back to the fire 
and hands in his pockets, and looking after his 
companion with an expression in which there 1s 
a whole history,—anger, doubt, and an un- 
comfortable speculation as to the future of life. 
The highest merit of the work is in the restraint 
of the artist ; the delicate hand with which 
the situation is touched ; there is no exaggera- 
tion or extravagance, but the story is told. 
Mr. Orchardson may claim place with such & 
writer as Balzac in his manner of depicting this 
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kind of society tragedy. Many of the other 
exhibitors paint figures of men and women, 
more or less well, and in more or less pic- 
turesque costumes and attitudes. Mr. Orchard- 
son paints Life. 

Mr. Moore’s picture, before referred to, is 
one of those expanses of rough sea which he is 
fond of painting, but it is one of more than 
usual power and effect. The rain has gone, 
but the reflections of clouds still darken the 
sea in the foreground, the waves being almost 
inky in parts; but on the horizon is the strip 
of almost absolutely clear sky frequently seen 
at such a time, and in the midst of it one 
white-sailed ship on the horizon line. The 
force of the painting Ties, perhaps, partly in 
the intensity of contrast between the dark 
water and the clear sky in the distance ; 
partly, no doubt, in the manner in which the 
weight and depth of the water is conveyed, and 
in the grand and broad execution of the whole. 

The President’s principal work ‘‘The Last 
Watch of Hero” (229) is a figure grandly draped, 
Jeaning, with her arms raised above her head, 
against the jamb of a window, of which the 
picture - frame seems to form the architrave. 
The figure is unquestionably fine ; the face is 
expressive and anxious, though not so much so 
as to disturb the classic repose which Sir F. 
Leighton seems always to aim at. This repose 
is attained at the expense of reality and tragic 
power. Hero, looking out through an open 
window into the stormy night (for the legend 
is that Leander was drowned in a storm) should 
‘have had her hair and garments blown wildly 
about in the wind. <A small monochrome 
painting of Leander, thrown up by the waves, 
numbered separately, but really forming a 
predella to the larger painting, is not a success: 
the frame of Leander is extraordinarily lengthy, 
and if he really tried to swim the Hellespont 
with a great piece of drapery tucked round 
him, like that shown here as flying in the 
wind, he was likely enough to be drowned. 
Besides, a moncchrome predella to a richly- 
coloured painting is somewhat of an incongruity 
totheeye. The President’s painting of “Simzetha 
<he Sorceress ” (160) shows a seated figure of a 
grand-looking woman, the legend of whom we 
<onfess to being ignorant of. The implement 
of the sorcery appears to be a wheel with an 
unfortunate bird crucified on it ; presumably 
tepresenting the object of the sorceress’s 
hatred, as witches in the Middle Ages made 
wax figures of the offenders on which to wreak 
their spite. 

Sir J. Millais’s most important picture, in 
eegard to scale and subject, is “‘ Mercy: St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, 1572” (298), a kind of 
reversal of the motive of “The Huguenot” 
Here the feminine appeal is not “Do not bea 
victim,” but * Do not be an executioner.” A 
monk opens a door, and beckons to a man with 
adrawn sword in his hand, who reminds one 
of the gentlemen who assist at the benediction 
of poignards in the opera, while a nun, in 
whom religious zeal has not extinguished 
womanly tenderness, kneels and tries to cling 
to his sword-hand. The subject is a fine one, 
‘and the armed man and the monk are finely 
contrasted, the “‘man of words and the man 
of blood,” as Mr. Swinburne has it ; but the 
painting is curiously hard and flat in effect, in 
comparison with the hest of the painter’s later 
work, nor should we indeed have guessed 
Millais as the painter's name. “The Nest,” a 
portrait of mother and child (25), is a beautiful 
work,—the child, with an exquisitely modelled 
little face, and eyes upturned to look at the 

td on her nest, is one of the most lovely 
children Sir John Millais has ever painted. 
The mother, a fair-haired lady, in a primrose- 
coloured dress, is also a beautifully-painted and 
very characteristic figure. “Lilacs” (214) is 
another very delicate child’s portrait. 

Mr. Val. Prinsep has made a success in his 
rmep entitled “ Habitans in montibus 

cho,” a nude figure representing Echo, ap- 
Propriately reclined in a re-entering angle of a 
Po a corner whence echoes may be supposed 
0 De generated, and with the lips parted as if 
Calling. _ There is certainly no very wild flight 
<3 — fancy in this ideal figure, but it is 
ideal enough to pass for Echo, and the effect 


of the grey reflections of the rock on the clear 


skin in the upper part of the figure, mingling 
with the natural carnations of the body, and 
the warm light on the lower portion from the 
sunlight past the edge of the cliff, is painted in 
a masterly manner : it is a picture both for 
study and for pleasure. Another study of the 
nude figure under a peculiar light is made by 
Mr. John Collier, in “ An Incantation” (716), 
a fair sorceress seated on a bank and entirely 
lighted from the flames of a burning cauldron 
just below her perch. Unlike Mr. Prinsep’s 
picture, it is clever, but not pleasing ; the 
effect of the firelight on the flesh is well given, 
but the posture of the body is ungraceful and 
the face leering and disagreeable,—in character, 
perhaps, for a sorceress, but the result does not 
seem worth the expenditure of study and ability 
which have gone to painting it. The only other 
nude picture that need be particularly men- 
tioned (there are very few,—whether or not on 
account of the assaults of British Matrons we 
cannot say) is “A Naiad” (1016), by Miss 
Henrietta Rae, who has been getting nearer 
and nearer to the line with nude studies for two 
or three years past, and is deservedly on it at 
last. Her painting is a very pretty female 
figure, seated on a rocky landscape by a stream, 
the legs draped in a semi-transparent lawn, the 
face and body beautifully painted ; it is true 
there is no poetic imagining about the thing at 
all; itis not a goddess or supernatural crea- 
tion, only a very pretty young lady playing 
Naiad ; but it is capitally painted. 

A Naiad of another type serves to give the 
title to one of the best of Mr. Hook’s works, 
“Fresh from the Waves” (292), a bright 
breezy coast scene with a delightfully healthy- 
looking young woman coming up into the fore- 
ground in a bathing gown. Another painting, 
nearly equal to this, hangs as a pendant to it,— 
‘Young Dreams” (299), a boy and girl in the 
foreground. The style of Mr. Hook’s sea- 
painting varies very little, and perhaps his 
full power comes out best when he paints a 
boisterous breezy sea close up to the fore- 
ground, and makes us believe we smell salt 
water. There is, however, a delightfully fresh 
and out-of-doors feeling about these two works, 
No. 292 especially ; more so than in Mr. 
Brett’s in some respects more powerful and 
remarkable paintings, ‘ Kyle-Akin ” (416) and 
‘** Ardentrive Bay ” (421). The former is the 
most striking picture ; the rocky bastion on 
the right, with its level ranges of sea-weeded 
ledges, the procession of hill slopes growing 
more and more purple towards the distance, 
the bright light on the green middle distance 
promontory, and the shimmer of sunlight on 
the translucent water, are all splendidly given; 
but one cannot help feeling that these con- 
stantly repeated intense effects of sunlight can 
be but rarely met with, and that there is some- 
thing unreal in them, fine as they are. The 
other picture is noted as painted under “ a very 
low barometer,” with the observation that in this 
condition of the air “the relative gravity of 
the birds is increased, so that they find flying 
laborious,” and sit sulkily on the rocks. We 
should like to ask the birds’ view of the 
matter. Other bipeds, that do not fly, are 
liable to be sulky and languid under a low 
barometer, without any such mechanical diffi- 
culties as afe suggested. 

Between Mr. Brett’s two paintings hangs a 
“bravura” work, as we should call it, by Mr. 
F. Dicksee, ‘“‘ Hesperia” (421), a gorgeous 
Renaissance Italian woman in a gorgeous 
garden, with a dress of the most sumptuous 
description, holding out an orange. The 
picture is almost startling in its brilliancy, but 
in its way it is certainly a success. A single- 
figure work in a far higher mood is Mr. 
Herkomer’s painting of a lady (377) with for 
title only the lines :— 


‘¢ Entranced in some diviner mood 
Of self-oblivious solitude.” 


This painting of a lady in a dark dress, and 
with all the prevailing tone dark, is placed, 
with a certain dramatic effect, on the very 
piece of wall a year or two ago occupied by the 
same artist’s brilliant success in white painting 
in the shape of the well-remembered portrait 
of Miss Grant. This is a finer achievement, 





however. The technical execution is as good ; 





and it is pervaded by a deep feeling in keeping 
with the quotation; the small beautifully- 
formed head and dreamy countenance of 
the lady have quite a fascination in 
them: if this is a portrait, it is por- 
traiture raised to the rank of ideal art. 
The same room contains Mr. A. Moore’s 
principal picture, “‘ Midsummer ” (394), a new 
effect in colour ; three of his usual pretty but 
mindless damsels in orange-coloured scarves, 
one of them seated on a chair inlaid in white 
and black ; the two standing figures hold green 
fans, a piquant note in colour ; the background 
is a very dark green dado. Mr. Sargent’s “ Car- 
nation Lily, Lily, Rose ” (359) is a picture sure 
to be looked at as much from its extraordinary 
hideousness of colour as for any better reason ; 
two children lighting Chinese lanterns amid a 
crowd. of flowers; to increase the effect of the 
lantern lights and their reflections on the 
figures, the grass, &c., in the foreground is 
painted a livid “viridian” sort of green, like 
no vegetation in any healthy painter’s world ; 
this, we presume, is one of the “ high horizon” 
pictures, as the whole background is of a kind 
of quasi-grass tint ; but the children’s faces are 
not in accordance with this in regard to 
perspective ; the whole thing is an extravagant 
muddle, 

One of the most thorough successes of the 
year is the beautiful though quiet landscape 
by Mr. H. W. B. Davis, “Summer” (153) ; a 
shallow river, with cows standing blissfully 
in it, and the blue summer sky reflected in it, 
a meadow in sunlight, and another with 
shadows straying over it ; a scene painted with 
such absolute reality of effect that it becomes 
almost an illusion. This is not the highest 
aim of landscape-painting, though one is apt 
to think it is while looking at the picture. In 
another work, *‘ Now came Still Evening on” 
(231), Mr. Davis has given beautifully the 
doubtful light, half warm, half cold, over an 
evening landscape, where twilight is just 
beginning to be lit up by the moon. Mr. 
Alfred Hunt’s picture, illustrated by a line 
of Browning’s,— 


‘Our interest’s on the dangerous edge of things,” — 


is another and larger view of a scene which 
appears in a drawing in the Society of Water 
Colours Exhibition, though under very dif- 
ferent atmospheric circumstances. It is an 
evening scene from the top of a high cliff, 
where houses cling together, looking over a 
calm sea, in which the rising moon is reflected. 
It is curious to contrast this art with that of Mr. 
Davis’s “ Summer,” which hangs nearly oppo- 
site to it : the one working out the most exact 
resemblance to nature by the practical use 
of pigments ; the other neglecting mere de- 
tailed resemblances to get near the heart of 
the feeling of the scene, and to escape from 
the recollection of pigments altogether ; which 
Mr. Hunt certainly contrives to do to a won- 
derful extent. There are hardly any other 
landscapes of the highest class in the rooms ; 
Mr. Ouless’s “Hailstorm at the TDevil’s 
Bridge” (186) is a very remarkable work, 
however, with a wonderful dash of sunlight on 
the bridge. ; 

Among the smaller pictures which are among 
the more noticeable in the exhibition (and of 
such alone we are now speaking), one of the 
best is “The Latest Scandal” (701), by Mr. 
Seymour Lucas ; an interior of a coffee-house 
in the Spectator days, where a party of persons 
of a somewhat vulgar class, one or two of 
whom remind us of heads in some of Hogarth’s 
pictures, are retailing a story in reference to 
one or other of a couple of young gentlemen of 
fashion, one of them superb in a long crimson 
tunic, who stand apart with dignity, but not 
without consciousness and annoyance. Mr. 
Marks’s study of Penguins with partially 
human expressions and actions is a pretty bit 
of humour under the title ‘‘ Dominicans in 
Feathers” (276). Mr. Briton Riviere’s “Jilted” 
(253) is an admirable little work, the point of 
which is in the lively action and sympathy of 
a fine black and tan terrier; the whole is very 
well painted, but it is putting the cart before 
the horse to paint a picture of a man in distress 
merely for the purpose of painting a dog as his 
companion. Mr. Riviere’s larger work, “An 
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Old World Wanderer ” (76), is really an elabo- 
rate study of sea birds, also admirably painted, 
but it is vexatious to have these misleadin 
titles given to pictures ; the figure introdu 

is of no interest whatever, and the quotation 
appended has no point ; far better to leave out 
the figure and put a title conveying the real 
subject of the picture. Mr. Arthur Hughes 
has a strange little work, “In the Forest of 
Arden” (940), which seems to afford great 
amusement to the average Philistine ; Audrey 
or some one of her type is sleeping with her 
crook under a tree; there is a magical sunlight 
streaming through the boughs and on to the 
carpet of moss on the ground ; but the execu- 
tion is not consistent; the texture of most 
things in the picture is minutely shown, except 
that of the dress of the figure, great part of 
which is left, after Mr. Hughes’s manner with 
drapery, a mere flat surface of paint, convey- 
ing the idea that the painting is unfinished. 

r. Crofts’s “‘ Napoleon Leaving Moscow ” 
(548), is one of the prominent works of the 
exhibition ; he has hardly realised the accounts 
given of that extraordinary cavalcade, with its 
mixture of every sort of conveyance, from a 
gilded carriage to an ammunition-wagon ; the 
figures are well studied, especially some of the 
Old Guard on the right, and the figure of 
Napoleon himself, which seems, however, 
rather inspired by Meissonier’s famous painting 
of the same figure under the same circum- 
stances. The action of the Emperor’s white 
horse seems open to question ; the position of 
his legs looks awkward and unnatural, at all 
events. 

Another military picture, “The Garrison 
Marching out with the Honours of War, Lille, 
A.D.1708” (504), by Mr. A. C. Gow, has a 
special character and interest. Mr. Melton 
Fisher’s “ First Communion ” (923) is a kind 
of work that will be popular, but is, to our 
thinking, very superficial both in sentiment 
and execution; the faces and features are so 
coarse they might have been painted with a 
besom, but there is a certain effectiveness in it 
as a whole. 

In singling out what seem the most notable 
works of the year, we should be wrong if we 
omitted mention of Mr. Herbert’s one con- 
tribution, with the suggestive and _ historic 
title, “The New World in the West for Spain 
or for England ?” (691),—a work which, in itself, 
will certainly repay a visit to the room in which 
it is hung. 








NOTES. 


\HE Report of Amendments stage of 
|} the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill 
was reached in the House of Lords 
§ on Friday, the 29th ult. the 
proceedings on that occasion being chiefly 
noticeable for the persistent attempts of the 
representatives of the railway interest to 
thrust upon the House amendments which it 
had already rejected. Thus, Lord Grimthorpe 
again endeavoured to secure the insertion of a 
clause extending the right of appeal to 
questions of fact as well as of law; but the 
House affirmed its previous decision on this 
point, rejecting the motion by a majority of 
twenty-two.’ An amendment, introduced by 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres on the 
subject of terminals, was not pressed, Lord 
Stanley of Preston also bringing forward an 
amendment on the same subject, to which the 
House agreed. This provides that, in deter- 
mining the amount of a terminal charge, the 
expenditure considered reasonably necessary 
for the accommodation in question is to be 
taken into account, not the actual outlay. 
With regard to “undue preference,” the 
Government are evidently impressed with the 
necessity of improving the measure in this 
respect ; for Lord Salisbury, although con- 
tending that the provisions of the Bill formed 
an adequate safeguard to the public, intimated 
that he was disposed to consider the advisability 
of introducing a further amendment to remedy 
the grievances complained of by the home 
producer. The interests of the latter class 
were ably championed, as before, by the Earl 
of Jersey, and Lord Salisbury declared that he 
did not in the least differ from him as to the 








injustice involved in the present state of | 


things. His lordship’s defence of the clause, 
as it at present stands, was anything but con- 
vincing, and this question will certainly have 
to be dealt with in a more satisfactory way 
before the Bill is approved of by the country 
at large. The clause relating to the publica- 
tion of charges, as finally revised, enacts that 
the classification tables shall be open for inspec- 
tion, and that copies be sold. A new clause, 
relating to the appointment of an additional 
Judge of the High Court (which the operation 
of the Act would probably necessitate) was 
adopted ; and, as thus amended, the Bill will 
come before the House of Commons for their 
consideration, unless the Upper House should 
use their privilege of raising further points 
upon the third reading. 





HE lecture “On the Rolling Contact of 
- Bodies” delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion on April 29th, by Professor Hele 
Shaw, dealt with a subject of much interest 
in @ manner a little disappointing. The 
demonstration that the contact of any 
point on the periphery of a circular rolling 
body with any point on a plane surface on 
which it is rolling takes place in a direction 
vertical or normal to the said plane, and leaves 
it in the same direction, was clearly given by 
the aid of models and of a diagram of the 
cycloidal curve, and the effect of a harder 
rolling body on a plane of softer texture (as 
iron on wood) was illustrated by a diagram,* as 
at Fig. 1., where it is shown (in a highly- 
exaggerated form, of course) how the harder 

















Fig. 3. 


rolling body is driving up the substance of the 
plane before it into a ridge, and leaving a 
following ridge behind it. A reverse process 
took place when a softer body was rolled on a 
harder plane, the rolling body itself being 
subject to a continued distortion in each 
portion of its periphery as it came in contact 
with the plane. The important practical point 
in connexion with this part of the subject was 
that the hard body rolling on a softer plane 
suffered retardation, while the soft body rolling 
on a harder plane developed a slight creeping 
motion in advance of what would be its 
normal rate of onward progress if its periphery 
could remain perfectly rigid. The relative 
difference in the cycloidal curves formed by 
some hard or soft substances rolling on harder 
or softer planes respectively was illustrated by 
a diagram, showing the true cycloid curve 
slightly shortened in the former instance, 
and slightly extended in the latter. This 
aspect of the subject may perhaps have 
some practical bearing on the railway question 
of elastic wheel and rigid rail versus rigid wheel 
and elastic rail, which has been debated from 
time totime. The remainder of the lecture was 
mainly devoted to some further illustrations 
derived from the action of a rolling spherical 
body on the surfaces of two parallel cylinders 
(figs. 2, 3), one of which was free to turn on its 
axis. As shown by a multiplying indicator 
dial, the rolling of the sphere, in whichever 
direction, produced a slow rolling of the free 
cylinder on its axis in the direction of the 
arrow, fig. 2. This was explained as another 
form of the creeping action of the surface 
rolled on, in this case, not a fixed plane but a 
rotating cylinder. According to the previously 
expressed theory, the lecturer said, a softer 
sphere rolled along the cylinders should have 
set up a creeping action in the reverse direction, 
turning the cylinder outward instead of inward; 





* These are not facsimiles of Professor Shaw’s diagrams; 


but merely sketches from memory to render the descrip- 
tion intelligible, 








but this, as he showed by experiment, was not, 
the case. The explanation was that this con- 
tact of the soft body with the cylinder was 
really a different problem ; that the motion set. 
up by the compression and consequent expan- 
sion of the soft spherical roller on its advancing 
side, which descended vertically on the point of 
contact, was assisted, not neutralised, by the 
action on its receding side, which rose verti- 
cally while contracting. We should say that. 
in this far-fetched explanation the lecturer had 
neglected the simple element of the weight of 
the rolling sphere acting on the inner surface 
of the cylinder. He showed afterwards by 
experiment how a disc revolving between the 
two cylinders, as in fig. 4, gradually worked its. 
way along in the direction of a weight €, not. 





Fig. 4. 
sufficient to drag it along when not revolving = 
in the other experiment the gravitation of the 
spherical body is surely the weight, dragging 
down the cylindrical surface where in contact 


with the sphere. That Professor Hele Shaw 
is a little disposed to look for mysteries where 
none exist, seems apparent from his drawing 
the attention of his audience to the fact that. 
whether the sphere in fig. 3 were rolled from 
A toB or from B to A, the rotating motion 
of the cylinder was in the same direction. 
Could any one possessed of common sense 
expect it to be otherwise ? 





A* a recent meeting of the German Archzo- 
logical Institute, at Rome, Dr. Studniczka 
read an interesting paper on the sculptures of 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. If we belicve 
Pausanias, the sculptures of the pediments were 
the work of the two later contemporaries of 
Pheidias,—Peonios and Alkamenes. If we 
judge from the style of the sculptures them- 
selves. they belong to the archaic-transitional 
manner, 7%.¢., are distinctly pre - Parthenon ; 
further, we have definite evidence that the 
temple itself was complete soon after 460 B.C. 
We possess no certain work from the hand of 
Alkamenes, but fortunately we have the 
Olympian Nike, an undoubted work of 
Pzeonios; this proclaims him to be, if not a 
pupil, at least a successor of Pheidias. Further, 
as the temple was built by a local architect, 
Libon, and as the Olympians took the trouble 
to send to Athens for the illustrious sculptor, 
Pheidias, to make the statue of Zeus, 


is it likely that they would import 
at the same time too young and 
presumably almost unknown _ sculptors, 


Peonios and Alkamenes, to execute the 
pediment sculptures? Such are the difficulties 
Dr. Studniczka raises,—difficulties which have 
indeed been severally long felt by all critics. 
He proposes to cut the knot by the simple 
expedient of supposing that Pausanias blun- 
dered. Probably the traveller’s informants, or 
he himself, had misunderstood the Nike 
inscription. Released from the bondage of 
the statement of Pausanias, we have to con- 
sider, from internal evidence alone, who made 
the sculptures. Dr. Studniczka thinks they 
are undoubtedly the work of Peloponnesian 
sculptors. Those who are acquainted with | 

interesting book on Greek dress (“ Beitrage 
zur Geschichte d. altgriecischen Tracht ”) will 
not be surprised to find his arguments tur 
mainly on an analysis of the draped figures. 
The women of the pediments, with the single 
exception of the bride, Hipodameia, wear the 
Doric chiton,—a fashion which no AthenlaD 
sculptor would have inserted. Dr. Studniczks 
promises a fuller discussion of the subject, 
which is of high interest for the histery ° 





Greek art. 
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LARGE piece of granite work has just | 
A been completed in the City, in the front 
of Messrs. Lloyds, Barnetts, & Bosanquet’s 
bank in Lombard-street. The lower portion 
of the front is chiefly composed of granite from 
Messrs. Freeman’s quarries in Cornwall. The 
granite is of bluish-grey colour, and, unlike the 
great majority of Cornish granites, is com- 
aratively fine-grained and not porphyritic. 
it is composed of orthoclase felspar, a little 
anorthite, smoky-coloured quartz, both black 
and white micas, and schorl. In places in the 
building the rock may be seen to have a 
tendency to foliate, but its general appearance 
is homogeneous, denoting an even texture. 
‘There are eight polished columns, four on 
either side of the main entrance, each being a 
monolith, 14 ft. 6 in. in height, and about 3 ft. 
in diameter. These were turned ina Brunton’s 
lathe, the caps being slightly ornamented. The 
carving over the main entrance to the building 
represents the arms of London and Birmingham 
blended together with a beehive in the centre. 
It is one of the most elaborate pieces of work- 
amanship that has ever yet been attempted in 
Cornish granite. If it had been carved in sand- 
stone or limestone there would be no occasion for 
special comment, but the execution of such work 
in granite is a considerable effort of skill and 
patience. The great wreaths carved over the 
entrance to the passages on either side are also 
very fine pieces of work, and well designed. 
‘The carvings are unpolished, and present an 
unusual tone and surface, which gains in 
effectiveness, perhaps, from contrast with the 
quantity of polished granite in the columns 
and sills, &. We are strongly inclined to 
think, however, that the total effect would 
have been better had all the granite been left 
anpolished : the glitter of polished granite in 
‘such large masses is a somewhat vulgar form 
of display, not in the best architectural taste. 
‘The carved work in the unpolished granite, 
however, is worth notice as a novelty, and 
may, perhaps, lead to further attempts in the 
decorative use of this durable material. A 
fine-grained granite, free from dark patches, is 
necessary, however, for a successful result in 
this kind of work.* 


IGNOR FERDINANDO ONGANIA, 
the Venetian publisher, is about to bring 
out a brochure entitled “A Glance at the His- 
torical Documents relating to the Church of 
‘St. Mark at Venice,” by Mr. Wm. Scott, 
who some of our readers may remember was 
the winner of the Institute of Architects’ 
Travelling Studentship some years ago. The 
subject of the restorations at St. Mark’s has 
led to considerable discussion in Italy and in 
this country, and it has been felt that some 
‘authoritative work is wanted to serve as a 
guide for any future alterations which may be 
andertaken, or as a record of features which 
may at any moment be destroyed through 
mistaken zeal, or by other unforeseen circum- 
stances. During the Austrian occupation of 
‘the Venetian provinces, a large illustrated 
work on the basilica was commenced by 
Messrs. Kreutz, but, although largely sub- 
‘sidised by the Government, the work was never 
completed. Signor Ongania has, however, 
undertaken the task of completing the work, 
and after ten years of unremitting labour, the 
work is now practically finished, the text and a 
few plates of minor importance alone remain- 
ing to be issued. In conjunction with the 
text, there will be produced a large quarto 
volume, consisting of copies and extracts from 
ancient documents relating to the basilica, 
—~ of them being the official records of the 
<hurchwardens, reproductions in heliotype of 
Seating documents, plans, inscriptions, and 
etails of every description. This important 
—_ 1s published in a limited edition of 
Only 600 copies, and is only issued to sub- 
ae The publisher has thought that it 
oe t be acceptable to English readers to have 
Pe ed before them a general outline of this 
9 publication, and has commissioned 
= Sunes to prepare the abridgment to which 

~~ ave referred at the head of this Note. 
The earving alluded to has been executed by Messrs. 


reemman, except the ke ? 
Cc 1 ystones over Pope’s Head and 
Barat. alleys, which are the work of Mesrs. Brindley & 








Cr has long been well-known that on a certain 
number of Greek vases scenes from comic 
plays are represented. This class of vases have, 
however, received scant attention, in large 
measure, no doubt, because from the artistic 
point of view they are not attractive. Dr. 
Heydemann, in the last issue of the Jahrbuch 
of the German Archeological Institute (Band I. 
viertes Heft, 1887), makes them the subject of 
an interesting monograph. As eleven out of 
the twenty-six instances he brings together are 
in the British Museum his paper should have 
special interest for English readers. Literary 
notices of the Phlyakes, the comic actors at 
Dionysiac festivals in Magna Grecia, are 
scanty: so it is fortunate we have these vases 
to refer to. Those interested in the ancient 
comic stage must refer to Dr. Heydemann’s 
paper, which is abundantly illustrated, but we 
may briefly note the following points:—1. As 
to the “‘ provenance” of these comic vases. With 
two exceptions found in Sicily, they all came 
from Magna Grecia. The largest number were 
found in Apulio. Ruvo comes next. The 
only signed vase among them bears the name 
of the well-known Magna Grecia potter, 
Assteas. 2. As to the shape. With very rare 
exceptions, they belong to the class of bell- 
shaped Krater,— five omochoés have been 
found. 3. As to style, all the vases may con- 
fidently be dated at the beginning of the third 
century B.C. The drawing is uniformly coarse, 
with a strong leaning, as one would expect at 
that date, towards the pictorial. 4. As to the 
costumes represented. They are, of course, 
governed by the principle yedoiov yap, The 
figures wear almost uniformly grotesque masks. 
Another constant element of adornment was a 
huge pillow fastened either in front or behind. 
This was worn by both male and female actors, 
and, to judge from the vase paintings, had much 
the same effect as the piece of mechanism 
known to modern dressmakers as an “im- 


prover.” 
: the same number of the Jahrbuch, Dr. 
Kalkmann contributes a monograph on 
the connexion between Aphrodite and the 
Swan, which throws new light on the beautiful 
Aphrodite Camirus vase in the British Museum. 
It will be remembered that in this matchless 
bit of vase-painting the goddess is represented 
as flying through the air seated on a swan. 
Dr. Kalkmann rightly asks, Why the swan? 
The swan is in no way symbolic of Aphrodite, 
but rather of Apollo. If we may trust Sappho 
and Mr. Swinburne, doves, not swans, were 
yoked to her chariot. The difficulty is cleared 
up in the main by a relief found at Kertsch ; 
the relief is headed by a pediment-shaped 
ornament, within which is the figure of a 
goddess on a flying swan; on each side of the 
pediment is a Nike standing onaship. The 
inscription shows the slab was dedicated to 
Aphrodite Urania, who rules over the 
Bosphorus. The swan, the white shining 
bird, is, in fact, the symbol of Aphrodite, but 
only in her capacity of Ourania, the light 
goddess, the heaven ruling the sea. As such 
she appears in a beautiful lekythos in the 
Berlin Museum, with gold stars in the back- 
ground behind her, and gold stars on her 
raiment and on her swan, a very image of the 
starry heavens. As such she rides her swan 
on the Camirus vase; as such she received 
from her winged messenger (ales equus) the 
lock of Berenice,— 
‘‘Tsque per etherias me tollens, avolat umbras 
Et Veneris casto collocat in gremio.” 








_— many, sometimes unavoidable: 
desecrations of houses and sites that have 
a history, we have to record one instance in 
which the reverence for the associations of a 
great name has prevailed over considerations 
of mere lucre. Upon the outbreak of the 


Great Plague in 1665, Milton moved from his | ( 


home in Artillery-walk, leading to Bunhill- 
fields, to what he has termed a “ pretty box ” 
at Chalfont St. Giles, a village in Buckingham- 
shire, on the road to Aylesbury. The cottage, 
for it is nothing more, had been taken for the 
blind poet by his friend Elwood, the Quaker, 
who first saw there a completed transcript of 





the labour of ten years,— Paradise Lost.” 





With the exception of the 
which has fallen into decay, the house remains 
nearly as it was in Milton’s time. The 
parishioners of Chalfont St. Giles, disregarding 
an offer on the part of an enterprising American 
for purchase, have, to their great honour, 
resolved to buy the house themselves, and to 
devote it to the purposes of a local reading- 
room and museum. The owners are prepared 
to sell this cottage and the one adjoining at a 
fair price. So a committee and trustees are 
appointed ; and it is hoped that a sum of from 
four to five hundred pounds may be sub- 
scribed to the local Jubilee Milton Memorial 
Fund for the purchase and maintenance of 
the two cottages. At the same time, we 
learn that a traditionary home of Sir Walter 
Raleigh is about to be pulled down, and its 
site given over to the builders. This is Raleigh 
House, lying between Brixton Rise and Lower 
Tulse-hill. 


= porch, 





ARSHALTON HOUSE, Surrey, is about 
to be put up for auction. Standing in 
beautiful grounds of about twenty-five acres, 
that are well watered with springs and a 
tributary of the Wandle, erewhile famous for 
trout, this fine old mansion, in the real Queen 
Anne style, of red brick, was rebuilt by Sir 
John Fellowes, a governor of the South Sea 
Company, in 1719. Its site had been that of 
the house built by the celebrated Dr. John- 
Radcliffe, who called his seat the Montpelier of 
England. Here he collected the books which 
were afterwards presented to Oxford Univer- 
sity. He further bequeathed 40,0001. for build- 
ing the Library there, with endowments for 
maintenance. The library at Carshalton ex- 
tended to the entire depth of the house ; it was 
afterwards sub-divided, and part of it formed 
into a hall. Here Radcliffe died on November 
Ist, 1714, his end having been hastened, it‘is 
said, by the reproaches that were heaped upon 
him for refusing to attend Queen Anne in her 
last illness, he himself at the time being 
tortured by gout. 


1 hae collection of drawings by Mrs. Alling- 
ham, under the title “In the Country,” 
which is on view at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery, is one of the most beautiful and most 
thoroughly satisfactory exhibitions which it is 
possible to visit. The subjects Mrs. Allingham 
illustrates are such as form, perhaps, the purest 
and most unalloyed source of human pleasure, 
—the beauty of flowers and trees and skies far 
out in the country, unsoiled by the neighbour- 
hood of town. The art with which she treats 
her subjects is of the highest kind ; truthful, 
unpretending, showing mastery of the material 
of water-colour without the faintest obtrusion 
of “cleverness.” Indeed, the mingling of 
breadth of effect with minute accuracy in 
detail, without the slightest hardness, is a 
marvel in many of these works. We look at 
a scene with the trees treated in broad feathery 
masses, the distant landscape stretching away, 
seen in a mere peep between the middle dis- 
tance trees; a child and a kitten, perhaps, at 
the gate of the cottage ; nothing is obtrusive, 
all the details fall into their place ; but, if we 
look close, the little head of the kitten, no 
larger on the paper than a good-sized pin’s 
head, is completely finished as far as the scale 
will allow, and looks as if it would bear the 
inspection of a magnifying glass, The same 
with the foreground flowers in the drawings. 
There are other painters of landscape who will 
give us this kind of minute detail, but not 
with the capacity of combining largeness and 
breadth and atmospheric softness with it. 
Every drawing is worth looking at: among 
those which struck us with particular pleasure 
we may name the delicate little study of 
“Mountain Ash” (13), the little child called 
“Tottie” (22); “‘Banacle from Gray’s Wood” 
43); “Evening” (49) ; “ An Old Surrey Cot- 
tage” (53), with its tall sunflowers ; “ Corcorus 
Japonica” (55), really a cottage scene with a 
sweet little child figure standing out against 
tbe darkness of the doorway ; ‘‘ Midsummer” 
(58), a wealth of bright flowers in a corner of 
an old English garden ; “‘ Haslemere Church ” 
(60), with a belt of purple woods (a little too 
purple ?) stretching across the middle distance ; 
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““Underwood’s ” (61), a village home ; “Cottage 
at Brading, Isle of Wight ” (65),—Mrs. Alling- 
ham does not seem to know that this was the 
dwelling of “ Jane, the young Cottager.” or she 
would surely have added that point of interest 
in the catalogue; “At Abinger Hammer” 
(67). This last, where two girls talk to each 
other over the cottage gate, reminds us to 
remark on the happy manner in which the artist 
introduces her little figures in the scenes ; they 
are only figures thrown in as incidents in what 
are really landscape paintings ; but they always 
have their own point and meaning, their distinct 
relation to each other ; they are never “doing 
nothing” ; they are interested about something 
that is going on ; we can almost imagine their 
conversation. If water-colour will only last 
like oil, what a great name Mrs. Allingham 
will have when she becomes an old master (or 
mistress), and how her little gems of work will 
be run after and “run up” at the “ Christie’s ” 
of future generations, 





We observe that among the attractions at 
the Crystal Palace for the ensuing 
season is to be a large model of the Tower 
Bridge, erected over the South Fountain 
basin, from drawings furnished by the Cor- 
poration. 





[SBD SALISBURY, in his speech at the 
Academy dinner, observed that the 
Academy might, perhaps, be felicitated on 
having escaped active State patronage or inter- 
ference. “The State,” he said, ‘had been a 
ay of sculpture and architecture ; it had 
uilt sundry buildings and erected various 
statues ;” but when we considered what the 
fate of statuary and architecture had been at 
the hands of the State, the benefit of its 
patronage, he implied, was more than doubt- 
ful. This is certainly the case lately in 
regard to architecture, in which the Govern- 
ment seem to have been doing all in their 
power to spoil both ancient and modern 
buildings over which they exercise any 
jurisdiction. 
S—- who are in good conceit 
with themselves and their art, and happily 
conscious of its importance to the world, may 
obtain a healthy reaction by remaining a little 
while in the vicinity of the door of the Archi- 
tectural Room at the Royal Academy. They 
cannot fail to be interested by what they will 
hear there. Many persons who come to the 
door simply stop and turn back as if they had 
run against an invisible bar. From others may 
be heard a scornful laugh, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t want 
to go there.” “ Architectural drawings,” ex- 
claims another, “ Oh, let us go out again; I don’t 
care for them.” “ What on earth is this?” 
exclaims a lady with a look of bewilderment, 
and almost as if the room were not a proper 
one to come into. Then enter two young 
“‘ Johnnies” in irreproachable costume. “ Ah! 
just sort o’ thing, don’t yer know, that you see 
in an estate agent’s window, don’t yer know.” 





This latter speech, we assure the outraged |’ 


architectural exhibitor, is a fact ; it is not our 
wicked invention. Certainly, waiting at the 
door of the Architectural Room is a very good 
way for an architect to get reminded that he 
is mortal. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—II. 


THE list of drawings at the Academy this 
year leads off with 

1583, ‘“‘ Head Office, Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Glasgow,’ Mr. Sidney Mitchell. 
This is hung too high for the details to be 
seen; it appears a solid-looking block of 
building at the angle of a street, this portion 
being accentuated by an octagonal block with 
quoins at the angles, and rising into a cupola 
above. 

1584, ‘‘ House at Westgate-on-Sea,” Mr. G. 
Sherrin. Over-acted simplicity; all the lines of 
the window frames crooked to give it the look 
of an old house; a nice pen drawing, but 
ncthing to call “ design ” in it. 7 





1585, ‘“‘ Welsh Chapel, Shaftesbury Avenue,” | 


Mr. John Cubitt. Interesting as the first im- 
portant example of Shaftesbury Avenue 
architecture; also as showing to what zesthetic 
heights the Welsh Methodists are soaring. 
A solid-looking design in a kind of Romanesque ; 
Early English capitals and shafts, but round 
arches; an octagon cupola above and a porch 
with a pyramidal roof on each side of the front. 
The best point in the front is the triplets of 
windows under deep semicircular arches ; the 
method of finishing the octagon at the angles of 
the parapet is very ugly, as also the bits of 
buttresses stuck on here and there for no 
obvious reason, and then sliced off abruptly. 
Good general design ; bad details. 

1586, “ West Kensington Congregational 
Church: Interior looking South,” © Messrs. 
James Cubitt and J. M. Brydon. <A Gothic 
interior of early geometrical type, but with a 
special treatment of the roof; a brick or stone 
solid arch, pointed, but with a flat soffit, carried 
over at each bay where the roof principal 
should come; on these ribs, and on squinch 
arches at the angle they make with the wall, 
a wooden octagon dome is erected over each 
bay, a kind of translation of the roofing of St. 
Front, Perigueux, into a cheap form suitable 
for a modern contractor to estimate for. 
Clever and original, but what about acoustics ? 
The drawing scratchy and _ careless in 
execution. 

1587, ‘‘Sunningdale Parish Church,” Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott. A very pretty bit of modern 
Gothic, not without original touches; the aisles 
lighted by triplet windows under relieving 
arches which spring from the buttresses and 
bridge over the intermediate spaces: the octa- 
gonal turret in the middle of the north transept 
is picturesquely placed, but would stop out light 
from the windows; the tower with a slate 
spire has some novelty of treatment, with 
coupled wall arches near the angles, and a 
small circular traceried window in the centre of 
each face, where one would expect the clock- 
face to occur if there were one; the cornice 
lines of the tower are not quite true in per- 
spective with the set off lines on the stage 
below, which is an annoyance tothe eye; other- 
wise a very good pen drawing, accurate, and 
yet free in touch. The author has subjoined a 
plan; there are so few in this exhibition that 
this is a certain credit in itself. 

1588, “‘ Trinity College, Oxford,” new Quad- 
rangle and [House for the President, Mr. T. G. 
Jackson. A very pretty sepia drawing: the 
genius loct has heen duly considered ; dormers 
with semicircular shell finials and pyramid 
pinnacles, columns in attic resting on corbels 
and projected out from the face of the work, 
engaged pilasters on the ground floor with 
mullioned windows between them. The pret- 
tiest bit of the design is the way in which, on 
the first floor level, the mullion “ order,’’ so to 
speak, is carried right across between the pro- 
jecting wings, With niches in the solid wall 
spaces between the windows, a cornice over, 
and a stretch of plain wall below. ‘There is 
hardly anything in the detail which is not repe- 
tition of old work, but the whole is exceedingly 
refined architecture of its type. The space in 
the sky occupied by a title-shield, and armorial 
bearings would have been more suitably and 
usefully occupied by a small plan of the build- 


ng. 

1590, “‘A Town House,” Mr. F. E. Littler. 
Apparently a study to give some picturesque 
effect to an upright town house. The author 
has rather over-mullioned it, giving the whole 
a somewhat too gridiron appearance; it wants 
contrast in the various stories. 

1591, “Lady Rogers’s Schovl, Ivybridge,” 
Mr. C. H. M. Mitcham. A neat-looking house, 
shown in a neat drawing, and a good advertise- 
ment for Lady Rogers’s school; but hardly 
with architectural claims to a place. 

1592, “ Design for S. Paul’s Church, Vicarage 
Gate, Kensington,” Mr. Jas. Brooks. A fine, 
solid-looking, spacious interior, in early Gothic 
style, of course treated with entire knowledge 
of the style, but, alas! with a wooden imitation 
vault. We cannot understand how any Gothic 
architect of Mr. Brooks’s calibre can do this. 
There is no attempt to disguise it ; the disagree- 
able seam made in the springers of the vault, 
where the wooden mouldings join the stone 
ones, ishonestly brought out,in the shading. But 
that is all the stronger argument against such 
an illogical process as this. If we were or- 
dered, “ on compulsion,” as Falstaff said, to make 
a wooden vaulted roof, we would at least treat 











the stone springers as separate features, ang 
not try to make their mouldings look con. 
tinuous with those of the wood. But even ther 
what is a wooden-ribbed vault? <A complete 
sham, a treatment of wood in a manner and ip 
a form generated out of stone-arched construc- 
tion, and with which timber construction has 
nothing whatever todo. What is the pleasnre 
of having such a weak-looking cradle of timber 
overa church? Vault a church in stone op 
brick whenever there are funds for it, by al} 
means; if there are not, let it alone. A pic- 
turesquely-framed timber roof constructed 
according to the principles of carpentry is a far 
better architectural feature than the most care.. 
fully made wooden imitation of a vault. 

1,593, ‘“‘ Parish Church, Haydock,” the late 
George Smith. A remarkably simple Gothic 
design, only noticeable for the pleasant treat. 
ment of the low square western tower, with its 
panelled and battlemented angles. The rest ig 
very weak, and the place of the drawing on the 
line not quite comprehensible. 

1,594, ‘“‘ Proposed Vestry Hall and Parish 
Offices, Fulham,” Messrs. H. Cheston and J. C, 
Perkin. A geometrical elevation, very neatly 
executed, of a picturesque Elizabethan front 
with mullioned windows and high gable with 
scrolls up the sides—apparently a design sub- 
mitted in the scandalously-conducted competi. 
tion for Fulham Vestry Hall. 

1595, “View of the Hastings, St. Leonards, and’ 
East Sussex Hospital”; Messrs. H. Hall and K.. 
D. Young. The plan is not given ; it is exhibited,, 
we presume, as an example of an attempt to 
give something like picturesque effect to a 
hospital in accordance with attention to appro- 
priate plan and sanitary conditions. In securing 
picturesqueness it is quite successful, the 
circular wards planted on at the ends of the. 
building, with the open arcades connecting them 
with the oblong central block, form a pleasing: 
architectural group, without any such attempt. 
at decorative effect as would be out of place in. 
a hospital; and the design arises naturally out. 
of the practical arrangement of the various 
sections of the hospital. 

1,576, “‘ Girton College, Cambridge,” Mr. A. 
Waterhouse, R.A. A water-colour view with a 
high horizon, though not quite what is generally 
called a “ bird’s eye” view, showing in a very 
pleasing manner the blocks of red brick houses 
with their black and white gables, the gate- 
tower, the lawns, and the trees which form the. 
opposite boundaries to the lawns or quads. This: 
is completely a piece of college architecture, 
quiet and half domestic in its effect, aud it isa 
capital specimen of architectural water-colour 
drawing, both in the treatment of the buildings 
and of the lawns and trees and stretch of 
country beyond. We believe the author makes 
his own drawings for exhibition, thereby 
setting an example to some other exhibitors, 
whose names go in the catalogue to drawings 
which everyone knows they could not produce: 
themselves. When this is the case, the draughts- 
man’s name should at least be given. We 
could wish Mr. Waterhouse would have set 
another wholesome example in adding a plan of 
his building. 

1,597, ‘“‘ Competition design for Coats Memorial 
Church, Paisley,’ Messrs. John Burnet, Son, 
& Campbell. A large and finely-executed pen 
drawing showing a perspective view of a large 
church in Early English style mainly, with an 
imposing tower crowned by a short spire issuing’ 
from between massive octagonal broach turrets- 
The treatment of the west end, with its solid 
flanking masses and turrets, tall triplet of win- 
dows, and gable over, is fine; the tower would 
have had more force and effect if it had been 
treated in a more bold and unbroken manner In 
the portion below the principal window stagé;. 
as it is, its effect is rather weakened by succes- 
sions of window openings of different s1ze8, 
which seem to have no special object except to 
fill up space. The aisles, judging from the 
exterior treatment, are apparently narrow aisles 
for passage only, but no plan is given to show 
how this is arranged. The design is a striking 
one, however, and would have made a fine 
building if executed. 





Manchester.—We understand that Messrs- 
Defries & Sons, of London, were commissione 
to decorate the principal streets in Manchester 
for the Royal visit to open the Exhibition. 
Venetian masts, banners, and trophies of pe 
were largely introduced in Albert-square a2 
other important thoroughfares. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


THE exhibition this year contains some re- 
markable works, though in regard to a great 
proportion of its contents it might be spoken of 
as the gallery of affectations; affectations of 

ose and costume in portraiture ; affectations of 
the styles of other times in imaginary figures and 
landscape. What, for example, is the meaning 
to modern eyes and modern feelings of such a 

ainting as Mr. Burne Jones’s “ Garden of 
Pan” (66)? It seems to show that the painter 
can imitate the figures and the flesh colouring 
of a Venetian artist in the pre - Titianesque 
period, and can paint a landscape with tufts of 
trees over it as if it were made of worsted work. 
We know well enough that Mr. Burne Jones 
can do this, and yet we are not happy: it is a 
mere trick of imitation, appealing to a fashion 
of the day for sham-antiques. The same with 
Mr. Strudwick’s ‘‘ Love Story ” (67), a charming 
missal painting. Another curious point is that 
artists who paint in one way for the Academy 
paint in another way for the Grosvenor. Look 
at Mr. P. R. Morris’s “ Girls gathering Osiers”’ 
(26), and compare it with any of his works in 
the Academy and it will be evident that the 
artist paints to suit the genius loci; and the 
same may be observed in other cases. 

The exhibition contains some remarkable 
works, however, foremost of which we place 
Mr. Watt’s’s ‘‘ Judgment of Paris” (57). It 
will be understood at once, by those who com- 
prehend Mr. Watts’s genius and artistic 
tendencies, that he does not paint 


** The three that on Mount Ida naked strove,” 


with any idea of exhibiting personal beauty of 
the voluptuous order. The three figures, two 
of which, Heré and Pallas, are partially draped, 
or at least concealed by drapery, are studies of 
contrasts of sentiment rather than of physical 
beauty; the latter quality is even perhaps too 
much neglected; the Aphrodite is too thin and 
straightlined to meet the idea of that goddess. 
Heré stands midmost, a majestic figure with 
her face partly shaded by her hand, und the 
drapery held above her head, and with an 
impassive expression. Pallas, on her right, is 
of a spirituel type of beauty; a face, shown in 
profile, of great earnestness and feeling, as 
befits the goddess. of wisdom. Venus, on the 
other side, is a personage of far less character, 
but she is a comparative failure; she is merely 
a nonentity, she has nothing of the subtle and 
bewitching aspect attributed by the ancients to 
the goddess of love. Otherwise the work is a 
very fine one; a new reading of an old myth; 
for to the Greek mind the strife of the god- 
desses, we may be sure, was one about personal 
charms simply ; Mr. Watts and Lord Tennyson* 
have read into it a deeper and a moral meaning. 
_ Mr. Burne Jones exhibits a remarkable work 
in “The Baleful Head” (75), showing how 
Perseus showed Andromeda the Medusa’s head, 
without harm to herself, in a mirror of water. 
The two, who are quite Gothic personages, not 
Greek, bend over the basin of a kind of font. 
Perseus holds the Medusa head above theirs, and 
lays his strong hand on Andromeda’s wrist as if 
to remind her to be careful of his injunction not 
to look up at the dread mask of the Gorgon. 
The three faces are seen inverted in the water. 
The colour is rich and fine; the figures are 
relieved against a dark background of foliage, 
of course of a very conventional type. This 
i8 @ remarkable and unusual work; but why 
did not the artist endeavour to depict something 
of the freezing character of the Gorgon head ? 
He has evaded this difficulty, and painted a 
mere ordinary dead face. Another remarkable 
painting by the same artist is the “ Portrait” 
(98), that of a young lady in a purple dress 
with her head backed by a circular convex 
mirror, which forms a kind of nimbus with its 
reflected lights, reflecting also the back of her 
head. The figure is somewhat stiff and deficient 
in life, but the colouring is Very fine, and the 
effect of the whole picture such that at least 

it is impossible to pass it by. 
Mr. Collier’s “ Lilith ” (24), who (if the 
aed does not happen to know) was Adam’s 
~ wife, _before he wedded Eve, and 
who was, in fact, a demon, is represented 
in & ballad of Rosetti’s as the rival of Eve, 
Mn conspiring with the snake to work her 
ae = the picture, she stands with the 
hie — © wound round her body and laying 
ead on her bosom, Lilith bending hers 


ces 





* Vide “ Anone,”? 


seductively towards it, her hair falling in a mass 
behind her right shoulder. It is an example 
of the artist’s painting of the nude, of course, 
and a fine and firm piece of painting in that 
respect, duly set off by the hues and texture of 
the snake in juxtaposition; but there is not a 
trace of the weird and terrible fancy of the 
legend. Mr. Collier had much better have 
called it ‘‘ Woman and Snake,” the title would 
have answered to the picture then. It is un- 
pardonable of painters to take a poetic legend 
and laboriously reduce it to prose to exhibit their 
technical ability. That is not what the art of 
painting is for. Mr. Arthur Hacker has 
made a great success with another nude 
study, “‘ Pelagia and Philammon” (9), a sub- 
ject from Kingsley’s “ Hypatia”’; the incident 
in that sensational romance we do not now 
remember, but the painting represents a young 
woman lying on the sand either dead or sleep- 
ing, with a slight halo hovering over her recum- 
bent head, and watched by an old woman 
wrapped ina cloak which is drawn over her 
head and shadows her face. The drawing and 
colouring of the recumbent figure are excellent ; 
but the full-blooded and healthy appearance of 
the figure is hardly what we should expect to 
find in a young woman evidently in a state of 
misery if not dying, and lying naked on the 
sands in the middle of a desert. Mr. Calderon 
contributes another of the small paintings, of 
which he has had several at the Grosvenor, at 
different times, in which the nude figure is com- 
bined or contrasted with landscape; in this 
work, ‘‘In Forest Deeps Unseen” (85), the 
figure is stretching a rather lengthy leg from a 
bank into astream, as about to bathe; her blonde 
head shines out against a background of dark 
forest. The effect is pretty, and what people 
call ‘‘ sentimental.’’ 

Of Mr. Holman Hunt’s two contributions, 
* Amaryllis” (119) and ‘‘ Master Hilary ” (208) 
one might say much, but not in a pleasant vein. 
The latter, which is the portrait of a boy 
occupied in making a tracing of a drawing held 
up against a window-pane, has a sturdy force 
about it, and the matter-of-fact manner of 
painting is not out of keeping with the subject. 
** Amaryllis,’’ supposed to illustrate a charming 
verse of Herrick, is a painting, from this point 
of view at least, painful to contemplate, con- 
sidering the care which has evidently been 
bestowed upon it. Mr. Lathangue’s large 
painting, ‘‘ The Runaway” (189), does not tell 
its story; it is a pleasing sketch of the 
impressionist order, which might better have 
been carried out on a small scale than with all 
this waste of canvas. Mr. Jacomb-Hood exhibits 
a grey fantaisie which he calls “Spring” (83), 
and a half-length of a plain and common-looking 
girl drawing back a curtain which is dignified 
by the name of “Jessica” (18). We always 
thought of Jessica as a young beauty, but the 
modern chic in painting is to make everything 
ugly and repelling. Mr. Padgetit’s ‘‘ Dreaming 
and Drifting’ (179) is a kind of thing the 
exhibition of which is an impertinence; the 
canvas is covered with blue paint, which we 
are invited to regard as the sea, and a boat with 
a ghost is stuck in the middle of it. We could 
all be painters if this were all the technique 
required. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond’s large figure of 
‘“Tcearus” (101) preparing to start from a high 
rock with his wings, is effective in composition, 
the wings slanting across the picture in a bold 
manner, and the method of attaching them is 
scientifically conveyed, but the picture is not 
interesting nor showing any great power of 
imagination. Among smaller works is a very 
pretty one by Mr. Poynter, ‘‘ A Corner of the 
Market-place”’ (62), two women seated amid 
different - coloured marbles and a mass of 
flowers, a vendor and purchaser ; a naked child 
on the ground among the flowers laughs merrily 
at them. Mr. Leslie’s ‘The Boat-house’”’ (88) 
contains some pretty figures, a pleasant cool 
effect, and a very badly-painted brick wall. 
Bricks are worth painting better than that, and 
it is our duty to stand up for them. In this 
connexion Mr. John O’Connor’s architectural 
paintings, ‘The Ghetto, Rome” (117), and 
“Edinburgh” (281), a frame of studies of 
Edinburgh architecture, may be quoted with 
approval. Mrs. Swynnerton’s “The Dreamer” 
(91), a head and shoulders of a woman with a 
collection of cottages in the background, does 
not explain its title, but is a clever piece of 
work in & peculiar manner. 

Portraits abound more largely than is pleasing 





to the Grosvenor habitué or habituée, who (the 


= — ~~ 


latter especially) grumbles audibly at finding so 
much space taken up by paintings which do not 
appeal to the esthetic or intense imagination. 
Sir John Millais’s portraits ‘‘Mr. C. Stuart 
Wortley” (51) and “‘ Lord Esher” (58) are very 
brilliantly-painted pictures, which are simply 
highly - finished portraits and nothing more; 
that of Lord Esher is especially fine ; both the 
face and all the details, the elaborate gown of 
office and the chain, are given with the painter’s 
well-known and extraordinary power of realism. 
Like his large Academy picture, however, they 
impress one as somewhat hard, and suggest the 
idea that Sir John is changing his manner of 
working. This idea is, perhaps, emphasised the 
more by the near neighbourhood of Mr. W. 
Carter’s portrait of “ Sir Richard Brooke” (72), 
which is palpably an imitation of Sir John 
Millais in the broader and apparently rougher 
manner which has characterised many of his 
portraits. Mr. W. B. Richmond’s portraits are, 
as usual, too obviously studies of special effect. 
That of the “ Earl of Pembroke” (32) is a kind 
of made-up Titianesque portrait ; that of Mrs. 
David Little, with untidy hair and an orange 
scarf thrown round her shoulders, is another 
portrait painted for effect rather than with the- 
true view of portraiture,—that of realising the 
personality and character of the sitter. There 


of ‘“‘ Mrs. Horne” (108), a half-length, which is. 
simply and frankly a portrait, and makes no 
pretence at being Titianesque or anything-- 
esque. Mr. Frank Holl’s portrait of “ Lord 
Harlech” (54) is a portrait pure and simple,. 
also with a great deal of energy and expression 
in it. How much of this is the sitter’s and how 
much the artist’s of course it is not easy to say ;. 
there is a little too much of that contrivance of 
flashing a strong light on the face which is, 
perhaps, the one drawback in Mr. Holl’s manner: 
of portrait painting. 

Landscape is never predominant at the- 
Grosvenor, but there are generally two or 
three fine examples, and this year’s exhibition 
is no exception in that respect. ‘‘ Going West- 
ward ”’ (48), by Mr. Alfred Parsons, is a romantic 
landscape seen in the light of a glowing sunset, 
and painted in a very broad and powerful style. 
One is interested to find also that Mr. Mark 
Fisher can paint something else besides those: 
highly-wrought but cold Spring pictures which 
have become too much of a manner with him;-: 
he has actually an “ Evening” scene (142), a 
thing which we never remember to have seen 
from him before; and which also leads us to: 
hope that an artist who started with such high 
promise will not allow himself to relapse into a 
mere painter of one effect. Mr. J. W. North 
sends a large landscape in his well-known 
manner, ‘“ An Upland Water-Meadow, Somerset, 
—Morning’’ (185), one of the finest things he 
has done; a charming translation of Nature 
into the artistic language of Mr. North; that 
is the correct description of the work; it is not 
Nature, but it is a very delicate and charming 
play of the materials afforded by Nature, and 
shows, at all events, much more real art than 
Mr. Halswelle’s easily-achieved sublimity of 
slanting cliffs and steely water in “ The Pass of 
Brander, Loch Awe’”’ (193). Mr. Alfred Hunt’s: 
“ Rose-red Village in the Twilight Time” (198). 
is apparently the same scene which he has 
painted from the opposite point of view in his 
picture at the Royal Academy ; it is not equal 
to the Academy picture, but contains many 
beauties, more apparent in study than at a 
first glance. Among other landscapes Mr. 
Corbett’s “ Evening on the Arno” (102) is well 
worth looking at. 

The sculpture includes nothing of much note. 
The largest work, “The Fallen Angel,” by Mr. 
Waldo Storey, in the West Gallery, is not a 
production of much power. There is a good 
marble bust of the late Abbé Liszt, by Mr. 
Boehm ; a bronze mask, rather than bust, 0% 
Mr. Robert Browning, by his son, in the cor- 
ridor,—a good likeness, but a little too thin in 
the proportions of the face; a pretty marble 
group, small scale, by Mr. Mullins, © Morr 
waked by the Circling Hours,” in the Hast 
Gallery ; and various other portrait busts. A 
curiosity of the Exhibition (as the Grosvenor 
always has one or two curiosities) is a deco- 
rative panel by Mr. Burne-Jones, in the cor- 
ridor (and not in the catalogue apparently), 
representing a coloured peacock, in relief, on 
gold ground between pilasters, with a Latin 
inscription referring to the Resurrection,—a 
curious but effective bit of originality in decora- 





| tive design. 


is an agreeable contrast in Mr. Collier’s portrait. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue fétes at the Hétel de Ville, which we 
mentioned in our last letter, have served to 
inaugurate the electric light in the municipal 
rooms. The trial, which has been a complete 
success, has encouraged many of our local 
authorities to undertake the organisation of a 
complete system of electric lighting for the 
city, besides suggesting the application of 
electric force in several ways, for both public 
and private uses. 

The question, which has been submitted to 
a committee of experts for examination, will 
shortly come to the front and will be seriously 
discussed. After the vain efforts which have 
been made for the last ten years to lower the 
price of gas, and the systematic contempt with 
which the powerful Parisian Lighting Company 
have treated all the complaints brought against 
it, the proposition now made is a most important 
one, and will be the turning-point of a radical 
transformation in the lighting of Paris, and one 
which will be forced upon us in a more or less 
distant future. 

In speaking of the fétes at the Hétel de Ville 
we confine ourselves to those things which are 
of special interest to our readers, such as the 
furniture and the magnificent tapestries in the 
Grand Salle de Fétes, which the public were able 
to admire for the first time last April. These 
hangings, in old gold silk, have been executed 
at Lyons after the designs of the lamented 
Ballu. They are set eff by rich borders of 
deep blue, on which are embroidered in 
appliqué the arms of Paris, supported by 
dolphins and cornucopias. These designs, 
which are original and most harmoniously 
arranged (though, perhaps, a little heavy), 
were the work of the architect M. Formigé, 
under the direction of the late M. Ballu. It 
is also the latter who designed the chairs and 
the Renaissance couches, which are now in 
the new Hétel de Ville, and which are really 
remarkable for their purity of style and 
ornamentation. 

On the 8th May, that is to say, in a few days, 
the capital will have a new corporation, de- 
cided by the votes of the Parisian electors. 
After having been three years in office, the 
powers that be are showing a great interest in 
art. One of their last acts has been the restora- 
tion of the tower of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and they have certainly merited the thanks of 
the artistic world, in protecting the tapestries 
which are the property of the city, and which 
are very valuable. The collection, which dates 
from the time of Louis XIV., and has survived 
the vandalism of the four revolutions, consists 
of 104 pieces, some of them very beautiful, 
copies from the cartoons of Sebastien Bourdon, 
Lesueur, Lebrun, Philippe de Champaigne, and 
Casanova. There are also some magnificent 
specimens of Gobelins, Beauvais, Aubusson, and 
Flanders tapestries. For several years these 
works of art have been spoiling in a damp un- 
derground place, or have been stupidly muti- 
lated. The council have at last been roused, 
and, after having voted the sum necessary for 
their restoration, they appointed a committee 
of artists to examine the works, which are cer- 
tainly as fine as those in the State collection of 
furniture. 

One of the last acts of the Council has been 
to vote a certain sum of money to be ex- 
pended on the great Exhibition. A pavilion of 
3,000 square métres in extent is to be erected 
in the Champ de Mars, and the total cost of 
this branch of the Exhibition will be about 
900,000 francs. The portion assigned to archi- 
tecture is very important, and, besides the many 
plans, sections, elevations, and photographs of 
the buildings that have been erected in Paris 
since 1878, there are models in relief of the 
Sorbonne, the new College of Medicine, and the 
Villeguef Hospital. We shall, at a future date, 
mention in detail all the particulars of this 
most interesting exhibition, which shows us 
what has been accomplished in architecture 
during the last ten years. 

On the eve of the opening of the Salon 
artistic interest was centred in the preparations 
at the Palais de |’ Industrie, and the artists were 
feverishly occupied in electing their jurymen. 
We will mention only the architects, amongst 
whom are MM. Vaudremer, Garnier, Questel, 
Bailly, Raullin, Pascal, Daumet, Coquart, André, 
Ginain, Mayeux, Diet, besides two extra jury- 
men, M. Sédille and M. Guadet. 

The following are also the names of the jury. 


men appointed to the architectural section of 
the great exhibition :— 

lst. Members of the Institute :—MM. André, 
Bailly, Daumet, Diet, Garnier, Ginain, and 
Questel. 

2nd. Members chosen by the Government :— 
MM. de Baudot, Boeswilwald, Guillaume, Juste 
Lisch, Moyaux, Ruprich Robert, Poulin, late 
Director of Public Buildings, and Jules Comte, 
present Director of the same service. 

As for the Exhibition itself, the Eiffel Tower 
is giving plenty of work. In order to come 
upon a sufficiently solid bed, the foundations 
have to be carried down to the depth of six 
métres below the level of the river. Trial 
holes are being made at four points simul- 
taneously, the men working under shields filled 
with compressed air, and lighted by electric 
light. 

We have arrived at an important point for 
the young pupils of the Ecole de Beaux-Arts, 
as the recipients of the Prix de Rome are being 
chosen. The section of Painting has already 
made its choice, and the Institute has entered 
M. Charpentier, pupil of Bouguereau ; M. Bastel, 
pupil of Cabanel ; M. Danger, pupil of Gerdme ; 
M. Sinibaldi, pupil of Cabanel; MM. Lenoir 
and Marioton, both pupils of Bouguereau; M. 
Lavalley, joint pupil of MM. Cabanel and 
Maillot; besides MM. Buffet, Jouve, and Tollet, 
all pupils of Cabanel. 

We cannot at present give the names of the 
competitors for the Architectural Section. 

We must make mention of an important 
competition which has just been held for 
the new Town Hall that is to be built 
at Vincennes. Of the seventy-five com- 
petitors who entered the lists, M. Eugéne 
Calinaud has come out first; the second prize 
has been carried off by M. Jouanny and M. 
Besuard; and the third by M. Paul Wallon. 
Honourable mention has been accorded to MM. 
Cordonnier, Jaffieux, Taisne, Borgeaud-Marin, 
Bréason, Loviat, Deglane, and Rouger. 

A propos of competitions in general, we must 
mention a new series which the Central Union 
of Decorative Arts has just instituted. They 
are to take place between July and September. 
The first is to be for painters, the second for 
sculptors, and the third for architects. In a 
few days a new Panorama is to be opened in 
Paris, following the one of Champigny. It 
will require all the talent of M. Detaille and his 
old fellow-worker, the late M. de Neuville, to 
overcome the public indifference to this kind of 
exhibition, which has really had its day. The 
Panorama of Reischoffen has long since joined 
the shades of the departed ; that of the Champs 
Elysées is fast sinking; the old Panorama of 
the Chateau d’Eau, where Castellani used to de- 
scribe the events of the second siege of Paris, is 
now going to be turned into a “‘ labour market.” 
But in M. Detaille’s Gallery, Rue de Berry, 
the illusion and realism are such, and the artists 
have shown so much ability, that the new work 
has every prospect of being asuccess. In fact, 
this Panorama is, undoubtedly, the finest that 
has ever been opened to the Parisian public. 
As to the labour market referred to just now, 
it is a place open to labourers without work, 
and intended to facilitate the transactions 
between employers and workmen. The Town 
Council are about to expend about a million 
francs on this piece of democratic work. 

It is stated that M. Jean Paul Laurens is to 
be commissioned to paint a ceiling for the 
Odéon Theatre. M. G. Dubufe has been also 
chosen by the Ministry to decorate the foyer of 
the Opéra Comique. ‘This is a more consider- 
able piece of work, and includes fourteen pic- 
tures of 3 or 4 métres square each. M. Dubufe 
is quite a young man, a favourite of fortune, 
and who has the advantage of being the bearer 
of an eminent name. In spite of these titles to 
the Governmental favour, it seems rather odd 
that the less important commission should be 
given to an artist like M. Laurens, as conscien- 
tious as he is eminent, and who has a long 
experience and an acknowledged reputation. 

It is unfortunately the case in France, that 
often people only begin to render homage to 
talent after the owner of it is dead.* Thus 
Francois Millet, who lived nearly unknown and 
died in want, is to have a monument erected to 
him shortly, thanks to a public subscription 
which will augment the sum already raised by 
the exhibition of his collected works. Alfred 
de Musset-is to have a statue in Paris (he, at 
all events, is not one of the geniuses who lived 





* We can assure our esteemed French correspondent 








that the case is just the same in England.—Ep, 





unknown and unrecognised) ; and M. Chapu ig 
preparing the model for a memorial to the 
“romancist’’ Gustave Flaubert. The same 
sculptor is completing a statue of Cardinal] 
Dupanloup, which we shall come across in the 
Salon ina few days. The statue is intended 
for Orleans Cathedral. 

This month, the Cour d’Assises of the Seine 
department has been sitting on the cage of 
Baffier, the artist who, apparently under some 
aberration of brain, attempted to stab one of 
the deputies. The jury considered themselves 
bound to acquit Baffier on the evidence ag to 
his state of mind. It isto be hoped that some 
months of “ prevention” passed in the sombre 
Mazas prison will not have further turned the 
brain and equilibrium of this excitable artist, 
whose works give evidence enough of the 
savage energy of his character. A strange con- 
trast between this gnarled and twisted artistic 
nature, and the calm and repose of temper of 
the late aged but always young sculptor, 
Oudiné, who is just dead at the age of seventy- 
eight, after a long life filled with work. Hig 
name was well known, and almost all the coing 
and commemorative medals made in France 
for fifty years back bear his signature. A 
pupil of Andrew Galle, he obtained the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1831, and received medals in 
1839, 1843, 1848 and 1855, and was “ decoré” 
in 1857. On his return from Rome, Oudiné 
was attached to the Direction des Monnaies. 
His works as sculptor and engraver of medals 
are innumerable; among the latter the most 
celebrated are those of the Exposition Uni- 
verselle, that of the annexation of Savoy, and 
the medal representing the apotheosis of 
Napoleon I., after the celebrated ceiling painted 
by Ingres in the old Hotel de Ville. 

The death of a landscape-painter of talent is 
also announced, M. Eugéne Devé, pupil of 
Filers, born at Rouen in 1826, and who was the 
friend and constant companion of Corot. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
THE NEW COUNCIL. 


THE following gentlemen constitute the new 
Council of the Institute, having been declared 
elected at the annual meeting on Monday 
evening last, viz.,— 

President.—Mr. Edward I’ Anson, F.G.§. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. Alfred ‘Waterhouse, 
R.A.; Mr. Thomas Worthington (Manchester) ; 
and Mr. Arthur William Blomfield, M.A., F.S.A. 

Ordinary Members of Cowncil.—Professor 
George Aitchison, B.A., A.R.A.; Mr. Arthur 
Cates; Mr. Henry Currey; Mr. Robert William 
Edis, F.S.A.; Mr. William Emerson; Mr. 
William Milner Fawcett, M.A., F.S.A. (Cam- 
bridge) ; Mr. Charles Fowler; Mr. John Alfred 
Gotch, President of the Architectural Associa- 
tion; Mr. Alexander Graham; Mr. Edward 
Augustus Gruning; Mr. Octavius Hansard; 
Mr. John Slater, B.A.; Professor Thomas 
Roger Smith; and Mr. Aston Webb. 

Honorary Secretary—Mr. John Macvicar 
Anderson. 

Secretary.—Mr. William Henry White. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Edwin T. Hall (Fellow), 
and Roger T. Conder (Associate). 








The Railway and Canal Traffic Bill. 
—At a special meeting of the Council of the 
Railway and Canal Traders’ Association, held 
at the offices of the Association, Eastcheap, 
a few days since, the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill, as amended in committee, was con: 
sidered, and the following resolutions, among 
others, were adopted :— 


**That the Council reaffirm their previous resolution 
with respect to clause 15 (clause 17 of the original Bill), to 
the effect that only one appeal should lie from dociesene 
of the Railway Commissioners, and that by leave of the 
Commissioners, such leave to be obtained when judgment 
is delivered: and that every ‘effort be made to obtain aa 
amendment of this clause in the House of Commoas. 

“That the Council views with dismay the proposal to 
legalise charges for ‘terminals’ (stations, wharves, sidings, 
clerkage, &c.), to be made in addition to the maxims 
rates, and determines to use its best efforts to strenuous!y 
oppose this provision in the House of Commons. | : 

‘That, in the opinion of this Council, sub-section 2 - 
clause 23 (clause 25 in the original Bill), which 1n effec 
seeks to repeal the existing law prohibiting undue 
ference, would, if passed, be fatal to the agricultural a0 4 
manufacturing interests of the country ; and the Counce! 
will therefore, by all the means in their power, oppo® 
provision in the House of Commons. , - 

‘* That a public meeting be convened, after the introdat 
tion of the Bill in the House of Commons, to consider 








provisions of the Bill,’’ 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Tar Council announce that the following 
candidates, whose names appear in alphabetical 
order, have passed the Professional Examina- 
tions, 1887 :— 

Student Candidates for the Professional 
Assoctateship. 


‘n. Benaiah Whitley. Parry, Richard. 
— Richard, jun. Paterson, Herbert. 
Bateman, Arthur Charles. Phillips, William Dearlove, 
Buss, Fleetwood George W. | Robinson, Alfred Whitmore, 


Cave, Basil Shillito. Salt, Reginald Nowell. 
Eve, Herbert Trustram. Varley, Thomas Ernest, 
Green, Thomas Jobn. Warton, Wilfred. 


Whalley, Frederick Herbert. 
Wheeler, Chas, Trevor Ogle. 
Melrose, Frank. Wilson, William Edward. 
Of these candidates, Harry Marshall Jonas 
having obtained the highest number of marks 
of any student candidate, receives the Institu- 
tion Prize of fifteen guineas; and William 
Dearlove Phillips the Special Prize of the value 
of ten guineas, being second in order of merit. 


Non-Student Candidates for the Qualifying 
Examination for the Professional Associateship. 


Anscomb, Ernest. Johnston, Walter H. 
Booth, John Frederick. King, Alfred. 

Brown, William Edward. Millward, Isaac. 
Sayers, Frank, 

Shaw, Arthur. 
Swetenham, Henry. 
Wade, Henry. 

Wight, Norman. 
Worthington, James 8S. 


Harding, Frederick Allecroft. 
Jonas, Harry Marshall. 





Bushell, Henry. 

Carter, Alfred Presley. 
Collingham, J. Cyril Lees, 
Done, John James, 

Furber, Percy Norman, 
Hansell, Reginald G. 
Hooper, Cecil Henry. 

Of these, John James Done, having obtained 
the highest aggregate of marks of any non- 
student candidate, receives the ‘‘ Driver Prize ”’ 
of the value of fifteen guineas. 


Candidates for the Fellowship. 


The following Professional Associates have 
passed the Qualifying Examination for the 
Fellowship of the Institution :— 


Arch, Arthur Joseph Edwin. | Gibb, William Pashley, 
Buckland, Alfred Virgoe. Roods, Alfred. 
Burrows, Alfred John, Tiffen, John Henry. 











RAFFAELLE REPRODUCTIONS 
EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL. 


THE Exhibition of Reproductions of the works 
of Raffaelle, now exhibiting at the Walker Are 
Gallery, Liverpool, is one of very considerable 
interest. The reproductions consist of auto- 
types, engravings, and lithographs. The works 
have been arranged, we are informed by the 


catalogue, in approximately chronological order, |. 


and they certainly afford as a whole some idea 
of the vast life-long labours of the great artist. 

The catalogue includes 623 examples, the 
whole of which, however, are not on the walls, 
the present collection embracing about three- 
fourths of the whole, the remainder not yet 
having been photographed, or, if photographed, 
are not yet published. 

The photographs, as might be expected, are 
not all uniformly successful in clearness of 
definition, but, on the whole, they are good, 
Some of them particularly so. In the first 
series, called ‘‘ The Umbrian period,’ the prin- 
cipal photographs are those of “The Solly 
Madonna,” “The Madonna, with St. Francis 
and St. Jerome,” “ The Nativity,” ‘‘ The Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” ‘‘The Dudley Crucifixion,” 

The Trinity,’ “The Formation of Eve,” “ The 
Marriage of the Virgin,” “The Annunciation,” 
and a few others; but intermixed with these are 
numerous studies in pen and ink, black or red 
chalk, silver point, often heightened with white, 
and others shadowed in brown umber and some- 
times in Indian ink, of various groups, single 
figures, heads, limbs, &c., drawn with great 
vigour; and these constitute, not only in 
number, but also in interest, an important 
part of the exhibits of this as of the succeeding 
periods. 

The Florentine period comes next, in which 
we may notice a most excellent photograph of 
eo of “Angiolo Doni,” “Portrait of a 

ady ”; a somewhat cloudy one of “ Raffaelle, 
painted by himself,” and a very successful 
Deroauction of “The Madonna del Gran’ 
— ' The Madonna with the Beardless 
Tints me Knight’s P per rod “The Bella 

& very goo otograph), “‘ The 

fadonna del Baldacchino’* we ying ad been 
~?_- for the Dei Family, and finished by 
“tr hanes pase “The Entombment,” &c. 
eae on a these are many more fine 
te a portions of each picture, evidently 
y studied apart, in relation to their 


— | 





fitness in combination with the entire composi 
tion. 

In the Roman period, which forms the third 
division of the chronological order, some of the 
most important exhibits are photographs of 
“The Judgment of Solomon,” “The Fall of 
Man,” “ Theology,” ‘“ Poetry,” “ Philosophy,”’ 
‘* Disputa del Sacramento,” ‘‘ School of Athens,” 
and other frescoes from the ceilings of the 
Vatican and elsewhere. The well-known por- 
trait of Julius II. in our National Gallery, and 
beside it the chalk cartoon from which it was 
prepared, are interesting, and show an almost 
exact resemblance in point of outline and atti- 
tude in every respect toone another. There is 
also a very fine photograph of the Garvagh or 
Aldobrandini Madonna, from our National 
Gallery. “The Expulsion of Heliodorus,’’ and 
that of the “ Madonna della Seggiola,” botn 
said to have been painted about the same time, 
are both very perfect, the former in particular 
being avery fine specimen of the photographer’s 
art. There are also reproductions of the whole 
series of the designs for the tapestry cartoons, 
and “The Fornarina’? may be mentioned as 
perhaps one of the very best of the autotypes. 

The general view of the Loggie of Farnesina 
Palace is one of the few architectural bits, but 
there are several fac-similes of the spandrel 
frescoes, among them that of ‘ Pysche 
being conducted by Mercury to Olympus,” a 
most charming composition. This is among the 
designs for the Farnesina decorations. The 
Exhibition occupies two large rooms of the 
gallery. Some of the photographs are on a 
considerable scale, one for instance, that of 
“Venus and Cupid before the Court of the 
Gods” (a ceiling fresco of the Farnesina 
series), occupying three sheets of paper. It is 
a very bold and successful one. Among the 
numerous and most interesting studies of heads, 
feet, drapery, &c., are some drawn upon paper 
prepared in squares, as if for the use of the 
engraver. 

No one can view this collection without being 
impressed not only with a sense of the genius 
and power of the artist, but also with admiration 
for the untiring industry with which he seems 
to have worked. Raffaelle knew no royal road 
to success in his profession, but apparently 
studied every detail of his compositions with a 
care and patience which affords an excellent 
example for the imitation of his modern 
successors in every branch of the fine arts. 








Building Estates at Harold Wood and 
Walthamstow.— Last year there were several 
sales of building sites on the Oakleigh Park 
Estate, the Queen’s Park Estate, and the 
Avenue Road Estate, situated close to the 
Harold Wood Station of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, all of which have been iaid out for build- 
ing purposes. The wholeof the Oakleigh Park 
Estate, containing between four and five 
hundred sites, has been disposed of, and build- 
ing is now actively proceeding. Another pro- 
perty immediately adjoining, known as the 
Bransmead Estate, has just been similarly laid 
out, and on Wednesday last the first portion of 
the estate, consisting of 112 lots, was offered for 
sale by Messrs. Baker & Sons. The particulars 
stated that, in addition to drainage, the mains 
of the Grays Waterworks Company had been 
laid down on the estate. In addition to villas 
and other private houses, the property submitted 
included several sites for shops, and also a large 
hotel plot. Most of the sites have frontages of 
15 ft. and depths of 100 ft. and on being put up 
there was an exceedingly active demand, the 
whole of the sites being sold at prices vary- 
ing from £6 to £10 each, and several of 
the purchasers taking as many as eight and 
ten lots each. The hotel plot, containing a 
total frontage of 140ft., was sold, after a 
severe competition, for £43. The sale of the 
remaining portions of the Queen’s Park 
Estate, and the Avenue Road Estate, con- 
taining 46 lots, was next proceeded with, when 
all the lots were sold, the entire proceeds of the 
day’s sale amounting to upwards of £2,000.— 
Last week Messrs. W. & F. Houghton offered 
for sale a building estate of four acres in extent, 
situated at Hoe-street, Walthamstow. It was 
sold for £4,600, being at the rate of nearly 
£1,200 an acre. 

Margate Clock Tower Competition.—Our 
space is so much occupied this week that we 
must defer till next week a notice of the designs 
submitted. 


SANITARY LEGISLATION CONFERENCE. 


THE second meeting of this Conference was 
held at the rooms of the Sanitary Assurance 
Association, 5, Argyle-place, Regent-street, W., 
on Monday afternoon, when the following Insti- 
tutions were represented:—the Sanitary As- 
surance Association, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Public Health Medical Society, 
London Sanitary Protection Association, Asso- 
ciation of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers 
and Surveyors, and Royal Institute of Architects 
of Ireland. Sir Joseph Fayrer, President of 
the Conference, occupied the chair. 

After confirmation of the minutes of the 
previous meetings, and the reading of minutes, 
the meeting proceeded to consider the de- 
tails of the Sanitary Registration of Buildings 
Bill, of which the principle had been unani- 
mously approved at the meeting held on 
April 4th. The Bill consists of seventeen 
sections and a schedule of forms. The first 
section gives the title of the Bill, and this 
was approved. The second section proposes 
to limit the operation of the Bill to places 
of 2,000 inhabitants and upwards, but after 
discussion this section was amended to read as 
follows :—“ From and after January 1st, 1888, 
the provisions of this Act shall come into 
operation throughout the United Kingdom.” 
Section 3 was agreed to, with a verbal altera- 
tion, making it read :-— 

3. The Corporation, Lecal Board of Health, or other 

Loeal Authority charged with the administration of the 
Public Health Acts shall become Sanitary Registration 
Authorities under this Act for their respective areas, 
towns, or districts, and in every district where there may 
be no Local Authority under the Public Health Acts, or 
where there may be more than one Local Authority under 
the said Acts, the Local Government Board in England 
and Wales, and tke corresponding Authority in other 
parts of the United Kingdom shall decide under what 
Authority this Act shall be administered. 
On Section 4 considerable discussion took 
place, in which the Chairman, Dr. J. C. Cooney, 
Mr. Charles Jones, A.Inst.C.E.; Mr. Mark H. 
Judge, A.R.I.B.A.; Dr. W. R. Smith, Mr. E. B. 
Ellice Clark, M.Inst.C.E.; Mr. Lewis Angell, 
M.Inst.C.E.; Mr. Andrew Stirling, General Sir 
Peter Lumsden, C.S.I.; Mr. E. C. Robins, 
F.R.1.B.A., and others took part. This clause 
is as follows :— 

4. Each Sanitary Registration Authority constituted by 
this Act shall appoint its Clerk or some other person as 
Sanitary Registrar, who shall, under the direction of the 
Sanitary Registration Authority, issue notices and certifi- 
cates as required by this Act, and as given in the Schedule 
hereunto annexed, and keep a record of the same in 
appropriate books to be supplied by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and make such returns to the Local Govern- 
ment Board from time to time on approved forms as such 
Board may direct. 

An amendment, to strike out the making 
of returns to the Local Government Board, 
was rejected, and ultimately the section was 
agreed to. A long discussion also took place 
on section 5, but it was agreed to as in the 
Bill, namely :— 

5. Previous to June 1, 1888, each Sanitary Registration 
Authority constituted by this Act shall cause notice to be 
sent to the Owner, Lessee, Sub-Lessee, or Occupier of 
every building occupied or intended to be occupied, either 

ermanently or temporarily, within the area of its juris- 
Siction, informing the said Owner, Lessee, Sub-Lessee, or 


Occupier, of the provisions of this Act (in the manner set 
forth in Form A in the Schedule hereunto annexed). 


On section 6, Dr. Cooney proposed to 
make the Bill compulsory with regard to ali 
buildings. This was seconded by Mr. Joseph 
Smith, and supported by Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Timothy Holmes, F.R.A.S., Professor Roger 
Smith, F.R.I.B.A., and others spoke in support 
of the permissive part of this section. The 
amendment was lost, and ;the section agreed to 
as follows, subject to modification in the latter 
part if subsequent sections render it neces- 
sary :— 

6. After the passing of this Act the Owner, Lessee, Sub- 
Lessee, or Occupier of every building used, or intended to 
be used, as a School, College, Hospital, Asylum, Work- 
house, Factory, Workshop, Hotel, or Lodging House, 
shall, and the Owner, Lessee, Sub-Lessee, or Occupier, of 
every other building may, cause to be deposited with the 
Sanitary Registration Authority (in the manner set forth 
in Form B in the Schedule hereunto annexed) a Sanitary 
Certificate, signed and sealed by a Licentiate in Sanitary 
Practice, that is to say, @ person or Corporation duly 
licensed by the Local Government Board or corresponding 
Authority, in accordance with this Act, 

Section 7 deals with the persons who are to 
become under the Act Licentiates in Sanitary 
Practice. It provides, among others, that 
members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and members of the Institute of 
Architects of Treland, should, after examina- 
tion, be registered as qualified to certify under 





the Act. A long discussion took place upon 
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this part of the section, and after deciding to 
add to the institutions named the Association 
of Munici;ja! and Sanitary Engineers and Sur- 
veyors the Conference adjourned at a quarter 
to five, the next meeting being fixed for the 
16th of May. 








THE SANITARY REGISTRATION OF 
BUILDINGS BILL. 


Sir,—Will you be kind enough to allow me 
to say a few words on the provisions of this 
Bill, which, if it becomes law, will so seriously 
affect the interests of those named in its com- 
pulsory clauses,—namely, the occupiers of 
asylums, hotels, hospitals, schools, colleges, and 
lodging-houses ? 

For the information of those who have not 
seen the Bill, 1] may state shortly that the 
occupiers of buildings used for any of the above 
purposes are required by the Bill to obtain 
within a given time a certificate that the build- 
ing they occapy complies with certain sanitary 
regulations named in the Bill, which in them- 
selves are by no means excessive, but which a 
good many buildings would not at present 
comply with. Without such certificate the 
building would not be permitted to be used for 
any of the purposes named above. 

It is probable that the sanitary registration 
of houses would, if it can be carried out ina 
simple and efficacious manner, and without too 
much expense, be advantageous; but I do not 
think the Bill, as at present drafted, and as 
laid before Parliament, would be either simple 
or effective, while some of its provisions are 
open to grave objections. Jf the Bill be, as 
seems the intention, a measure for enforced 
registration in certain cases, and of voluntary 
registration in others, while the actual work of 
inspection and execution of alterations is to be 
carried out by private enterprise, surely the 
registration should be done by those who are 
simply registrars and no more, and who have 
neither the power nor the ability to interfere 
with the carrying out of the requirements of 
the Act. 

The cost of carrying out the requirements 
of the Act will, apparently, fall, in the gene- 
ality of cases, on the occupier, who has no 
power to recover from the owner, on whom the 
expense should, in my opinion, fall. The pro- 
‘visions for the examination of licentiates in 
Sanitary practice are clumsy and unnecessarily 
elaborate. The schedule of requirements, 
which every building must fulfil, seems to me 
to be loose and not sufficiently considered. 

The penal clauses providing for the punish- 
ment of licentiates who may grant and sign 
misleading or false certificates are severe, but 
their usefulness is entirely nullified by the intro- 
iuction of the word “ corporations” in the Bill, 
it being absurd to provide for the punishment 
of acorporation for misdemeanour ; thus it would 
necessarily follow either that this clause would 
‘become a dead letter, which is the same thing as 
saying that the Bill would be useless and an in- 
‘cumbrance, or that no licentiate could practise 
unless he had a corporation behind him who 
could, without danger to themselves, bear the 
burden of his errors; or if this be taking rather 
a strained view of the case, it is, at any rate, 
certain that the licensed corporation would be 
in a position to ignore the penal clauses to a 
considerable extent, and would, therefore, have 
an undue advantage as compared with licen- 
tiates in private practice, to the injury of the 
public; for however anxious each may be to do 
the best, he who knows that he cannot grant a 
certificate with safety to himself unless certain 
provisions are complied with, has the law to 
back him, and knows that what he refuses his 
fellow will refuse : therefore he can and will 
maintain his point, be his client never so dis- 
inclined to exhaust money. 

The word “corporation” should certainly be 
entirely removed from the Bill, and licences 
should only be granted to individuals who intend 
themselves to practise in sanitary work, and 
who alone should be authorised to sign and seal 
Sanitary certificates. The above are by no 
means the only points which, in my opinion, 
require careful consideration and ammendment ; 
but they are, I believe, sufficient to call attention 
to the grave nature of the alterations which it 
18 proposed to make in the law, and I hope it 
may induce others to look into the matter care- 
fully, and to express their opinions where they 
may have the greatest weight. 


SANITATION. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. R. Watson.—The Leeds Mercury of the 
29th ult. announces the death of Mr. J. R. 
Watson, which occurred on the previous day, at 
his house in Blundell-terrace, Leeds. A native 
of Dumfries, Mr. Watson served some time 
there in the Ordnance Survey Office, leaving 
Scotland for Leeds in 1859, when he was nine- 
teen years of age. He then entered the office 
of Mr. G. Corson, with whom he continued to 
be engaged until abont two years ago, acting 
during the greater part of that period as Mr. 
Corson’s principal assistant. Having given a 
great deal of attention to the arrangement and 
construction of theatres, Mr. Watson was 
enabled to afford Mr. Corson material aid in the 
building of the Grand Theatre, Leeds; and 
when the Municipal Buildings and School Board 
Offices were in course of erection he superin- 
tended the work on behalf of Mr. Corson, and 
acted as that gentleman’s deputy in his absence. 
Latterly Mr. Watson had been in feeble health, 
and some time ago he went to Florida in the 
hope of improving his physical condition. He 
returned to England quite recently. He leaves 
a widow and three children. 








Illustrations. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY REDEEMER, 
CLERKENWELL. 


HIS church, of which we give an 
i interior view, is to be built upon 
li the site of the Spa-fields Chapel, in 
Exmouth-street, now pulled down, as men- 
tioned in our columns some little time since. 
The design, by Mr. J. D. Sedding, we pre- 
sume has been partially inspired, as to the 
interior treatment, by the character of some 
of Wren’s London church interiors, though not, 
like too many of those, in plaster or cement 
detail. The banded columns give a special 
character, however, to this otherwise classic 
colonnade. The style and arrangement of the 
interior are admirably suited for a modern 
church. 
The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken isin the Architectural Room at the Royal 
Academy. 








OFFICES, WOOLWICH. 


WE give a view this week of Messrs. G. EK" 
Arnold & Co.’s new offices, erected on what was 
part of the old Woolwich Dockyard, formerly 
belonging to H.M.’s Government, and now the 
timber and slate wharf of the above-named 
firm. 

The offices are faced with Erith red bricks, 
and the stonework is of Corsham Down. 

The ground plan is devoted to the clerical 
branch, and contains ledger and day-book 
clerks’, travellers’, and cashier’s offices, also a 
private and general waiting-room, under which 
is the strong-room. 

The first floor comprises Mr. Arnold’s private 
office and private suite of rooms, and draughts- 
man’s office. 

The second floor comprises store-rooms and 
a housskeeper’s suite of apartments. 

The mezzanine building is exclusively devoted 
to the sanitary arrangements, which are con- 
structed upon the external principle. 

From the north side of the building a splendid 
view of the river is obtained. 

The building is built over spacious cellars, 
with a clear head room of 6 ft. 

The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Stebbing, builder, of Sidcup, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. Percival Brown. 





THE HOTEL BOURGTHEROLDE, ROUEN. 


Tuis sketch of a portion of this well-known 
example of late French Gothic, by Mr. Ernest C. 
Lee, is an example of the use of crayon in 
architectural sketching, by which Mr. Lee 
suggested that the effect of a building could be 
represented with more force and much less 
labour than pencil would accomplish. Architec- 
tural sketchers may take the hint and try the 
experiment. 

The sketch from which it is taken is hung 
(rather high, unfortunately) in the Architec- 
tural Room at the Royal Academy. 


| 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEmy. 


WE give this week phototype illustrations of 
four of the works in sculpture now exhibited 
at the Royal Academy; two ideal figures 
‘“* Ladas,” by Mr. Armstead; and “ Peace,” hn 
Mr. E. Onslow Ford; and two portrait statueg 
the model of a statue to Gordon for Trafalgar. 
square, by Mr. Thornycroft, and the portrait 
statuette of “Mr. Wyndham as David Garrick” 
(at the moment when he is introduced to Ada 
Ingot by her father), by Mr. C. B. Birch. 

Mr. Thornycroft’s design includes a carefully 
designed pedestal, of which only a portion ig 
shown, as the pedestal and statue combined 
could not be successfully got into one photo. 
graph illustration. The treatment of the figure 
is dignified and simple, such as Gordon might 
have approved, if anything could have induced 
him to tolerate a statue of himself, which we 
should think more than doubtful. 

About Ladas, the Spartan runner, Mr. Arm- 
stead observes :— 

“He was thrice victor in the long course, 
which required not only swiftness, but en- 
durance. His last victory cost him his life, 
The subject,—sustained effort for the victor’s 
wreath until the end,—appeared to me worthy 
of record, and of lasting interest, taking it out 
of the ordinary run of subjects selected for the 
nude.” 

Mr. Onslow Ford’s very charming figure of 
** Peace,’’ a bronzed figure, conspicuous in the 
lecture-room, and holding up emblems of peace, 
the dove and the palm branch, speaks for itself, 
It is also an illustration of the appropriate use 
of the nude figure in sculpture to express an 
abstract poetic idea through human form. 








Society of Engineers.—<At a meeting of 
this Society, held on Monday evening last at 
the Westminster Town Hall, Professor Henry 
Robinson, President, in the chair, a paper was 
read on “ Refrigerating Machinery on Board 
Ship,’ by Mr. T. B. Lightfoot, M. Inst. C.E. 
After mentioning early applications of refrige- 
rating machines, the author pointed out that at 
the present time the only machinery in use on 
board ship for refrigerating purposes was that 
in which heat is eliminated by the successive 
compression, cooling when under compression, 
and subsequent expansion of ordinary atmo- 
spheric air. Though apparatus on this principle 
was at work as early as the year 1845, it is only 
since 1870 that it has received much attention. 
The theory of air-refrigerating machines was 
briefly explained, showing, first, how a perfect 
gas behaves during compression, cooling, and 
expansion ; and, secondly, the effect of aqueous 
vapour mixed with such gas. These principles 
were then applied, and the construction of cold- 
air machines described, after which a short 
historical résumé was given, commencing with 
Dr. Gorrie’s machine, which was at work in 
New Orleans in 1845 and in London in 1896, 
and referring to Siemens’ invention of the 
interchanger, Windhausens and _ Nebrlich’s 
improvements, Giffard’s separate exhaust-valve 
for the expansion cylinder, and Bell-Coleman’s 
duplicate machine with interchanger. The 
author’s machines for use on board ship, as 
manufactured by Messrs. Siebe, Gorman, & Co., 
were described at length by the aid of diagrams. 
These machines have no interchanger, and the 
reason for this was given. The largest sizes 
generally have. compound surface condensing 
steam-engines, but sometimes the condenser 18 
made separate, as in the case of the installation 
for the ss. Fifeshire, now being specially built 
for the New Zealand meat trade by Messrs. 
Turnbull, Martin, & Co., of Glasgow. The 
smaller machines are combined with ordinary 
steam-engines, and are made both of the hor'- 
zontal and vertical type, the latter, however, 
being specially suited for ship-work on account 
of the small space occupied. 

Strike of Brickmakers.—The brickmoulders 
and gangs thronghout what is known as the 
Cowley district turned out on strike on April 
18 for an increase of wages. The masters 
resist any advance on the ground that brick 
manufacturers have been making no profits for 
some years past, but in many cases heavy 
losses. The strike will, it is feared, delay veTy 
considerably this season’s bricks from coming 
on the market, and will also reduce the output, 
and as the stock held by most of the manufac: 
turers is said to be very small, a steady ris¢ 1" 
the price of Cowley bricks must be looked for. 
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THE HOTEL BOURGTHEROLDE, ROUEN.—From a Crayon Drawina By Mr. E. C. Leg, F.R.LB.A. 
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“THE RELATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE | 
AND THE HANDICRAFTS.” 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 


In the large Supplement which we this week 
devote to the proceedings of the General Con- 
ference of Architects, we print Mr. J. D. 
Sedding’s paper on this subject. 

The Chairman (Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A.), in inviting discussion, said they had 
tistened to a paper which must make them all 
thoughtful and somewhat melancholy. At 
the same time, they could not help agreeing 
with it more or less, and yet undoubtedly there 
was something to be said for the other side of 
the question. He therefore hoped they might 
have a very interesting discussion on Mr. Sed- 
ding’s paper. He saw before him Mr. Brett, 
who, although not an architect, had a good 
feeling for the profession, and he hoped that 
gentleman would, therefore, favour the meeting 
with a few words. 

Mr. John Brett said he had felt rather dis- 
appointed to hear Mr. Sedding take so despond- 
ing a view of circumstances, for he thought 
that if there was one thing remarkable in con- 
nection with the rising generation, it was the 
taste for craftsmanship. He scarcely knew a 
boy who did not long either to be an architect 
or an engineer, and who did not desire to know 
how to use tools, work wood, and chip stones. 
Therefore, on the whole, there was a splendid 
prospect for the rise of craftsmanship in Eng- 
land. In his own department they had seen 
the commencement of it, and his craft had 
begun to learn from the foundation. Before 
coming to this meeting, he asked the librarian 
et the Athenzum if he could see any book 
there on Italian domestic architecture. The 

librarian inquired whether he desired to know 
something about the internal construction of 
the Italian villa, to which he replied that that 
was what he wanted. ‘‘ Then,” said the librarian, 
after turning over the pages of the index, “‘ you 
know the word ‘ architecture’ applies to the 
outside of a building, and not to the inside?” 
(laughter). This was a most interesting com- 
mentary on Mr. Sedding’s contention ,that the 
paper designer was not the man that was 
wanted,—at all events not in connection with 
domestic architecture, which, he believed, would 
be the architecture of the future. The churches 
were likely to last a long time, and very beau- 
tiful they were; but the wealth of this country 
was great and increasing, and what he would like 
to say to the Conference was that the manner 
an which the wealthier classes were housed did 
not do them credit. ‘‘The stately homes of Eng- 
land” had been celebrated by poets; but if he 
were asked what was their style, he would re- 
ply that it was the rabbit-hutch style. To 
make a rabbit-hutch it was merely necessary 
to get some tea-chests, and to rail in the fronts, 
so that the rabbit might be able to look out, 
and that the attendant might pass his food 
through. The tea-chests were then stuck in 
the smallest possible compass, and then they 
arrived at the external arrangement of the 
houses of the wealthier classes in Britain 
(laughter). The business of the architect was 
to provide an outside to the tea-chest; he was 
required to produce a kind of tank in stone or 
brick, or some other material,such as marble, 
which should enshrine them beautifully. Now 
this arrangement provided certain peculiarities 
of structure; one was that there was nothing 
to see within ; another, that there was no light 
to see by; another, that it stank horribly ; and 
again, that disease and toil prevailed within. 

he master was a mere minor figure, and the 
chief question in the production of the house 
was to afford accommodation for a herd 
of menials kept at a large expense to poke the 
os food through the grating (laughter). 
: ow these things ought not to be, and he had 

Wo suggestions to offer. The first was that, as 
the climate of this country was rather a depress- 
ig one, and as there wag not much to be seen 
on the outside, it was of importance in domestic 
a ecture that the properties of the owner 
~ oe be well seen. His second suggestion 
at ‘hat the occupants should be able to breathe 

en, viz., that the lighting and ventilation of a 
a structure were the principal considera- 

— for the owner. The time would come 
eters Sculptor would be the architect’s 

man; but at present that was not 

© case, and there seemed to be no immediate 
Prospect of it. _When men were found willing 
8ive 9,500 guineas for one picture, it showed 
+m spite of the hardness of the times, 





there was still sufficient incentive to spend 
large sums upon art. In domestic architecture 
there was one common defect, which militated 
against pictures being properly seen, and that 
was cross-lights. Another defect in modern 
houses was the absence of vistas, such as were 
seen even in Italian villas. 

The Chairman at this point drew Mr. Brett’s 
attention to the fact that the Conference had 
met to discuss Mr. Sedding’s paper on archi- 
tecture in connexion with the handicrafts; 
therefore, Mr. Brett was not quite in order in 
discussing the question of cross-lights. 

Mr. Brett explained that he merely referred 
to the question of cross-lighting as having some 
bearing on the proper exhibition of examples of 
one particular handicraft, viz., that of the 
painter. 

Professor Kerr said he rose to propose a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Sedding, who was one of those 
delightful essayists who did not expect people 
to agree with them. At the same time, they 
could not but feel there was a great deal in the 
paper which provoked reflection. Mr. Sedding’s 
paper had a very wide range, although it was 
professedly confined to a narrow issue, and 
seeing as he did around him so many young 
architects, he had no doubt that a large number 
of them would not fail to remember that evening, 
in after life, as an occasion upon which they 
had received considerable,—although not always 
direct,—instruction. He proposed to offer his 
contribution to the discussion that evening by 
making a few remarks, not in contradiction to 
Mr. Sedding, for it was his rule never to con- 
tradict anybody (laughter). It was poor 
criticism which could only contradict. True 
criticism, on the other hand, was _ that 
which selected those truths which were pro- 
minent in discussion, and dwelt upon them 
with still greater profit to the audience. 
But before proceeding to criticise the paper he 
would like to refer to what had been said by 
their eminent visitor, Mr. Brett. Mr. Brett 
was not justified in saying that the English 
country - houses were collections of rabbit- 
hutches. He knew one or two intimately 
which he could not allow to be called a 
collection of tea-chests, and he believed he 
knew some in which a picture by Mr. Brett 
would be displayed to the utmost possible 
advantage. He also knew a book, although he 
could not cite the page in it, giving the rule 
that architects had to follow in providing for 
pictures. Now, with regard to Mr. Sedding, 
the scope of his paper had been this,—that he 
seriously mourned over the decadence of 
English architectural art and identified it with 
the neglect of the craftsman. They could 
clearly understand and thoroughly grasp the 
strength and the truth of the idea, and 
could all agree with him in the abstract. 
But whether it was possible to combine 
with the conditions of the present day, which 
were unalterable, and for which they were not 
responsible, as they were historical conditions, 
the results of ages that could not be varied— 
whether it was by any means possible to com- 
bine the conditions under which they were now 
happily living with the peculiar circumstances 
Mr. Sedding had referred to, was a question 
which was not to be lightly disposed of. They 
must not follow Mr. Sedding seriously in the 
view that it was desirable to restore in the 
nineteeath century the social conditions of the 
sixteenth. In the first place, the young men 
might try to do so as hard as they pleased, but 
they would never succeed; and in the second 
place, if they were to succeed, they would 
not thank God for success. Mr. Sedding 
dwelt upon what he spoke of as _ the 
Gothic and Renaissance revivals. There had 
been no Renaissance revival. The Renaissance 
had gone on uninterruptedly, and it was the 
Gothic which had been revived, to the great 
credit of English architects. And in spite of 
what Mr. Sedding might think, it had resulted 
in the administration of a tonic to English art 
which had been immensely beneficial, and 
from which that art, whatever turn it 
might take in future, had inevitably derived 
great and signal advantage. He was not a 
Gothic man, and never should be one, but the 
revival of the Gothic was, properly speaking, a 
local English revival, arising especially out of 
the peculiar conditions of England at the 
present day, having its origin in the Oxford 
movement, proceeding and progressing with 
that movement, and failing now with it. The 
idea which Mr. Sedding appeared to have of 
architecture getting back into the hands of the 





craftsman would, if it could be managed, be 
welcomed by the craftsman. The craftsman 
would say to Mr. Sedding :—‘“‘ If you will be 
content to live on 35s. a week I shall be highly 
pleased with the arrangement.” But Mr. 
Sedding did not intend to do that, very far 
from it, and he could not go to the craftsman 
and say :—‘‘ I will give you a thousand a year.” 
This was a short and pungent illustration of a 
fallacy which seemed to run through Mr. 
Sedding’s paper. The conditions of the present 
day tended to separate the architect, and the 
designer generally, from the handicraftsman 
more and more. He agreed very much with Mr. 
Sedding on the question of design, and had been 
trying for years to disparage mere paper design. 
He spoke of it disrespectfully for the moment, 
because Mr. Sedding had done so,—not that he 
(the speaker) liked to speak of anything 
disrespectfully (laughter). What the younger 
members of the profession had to be told was, 
not to depend too much on draughtsmanship 
(hear, hear). He admired the draughtsmen and 
their wonderful productions of the present 
day; indeed, the drawings they saw in the 
illustrated journals were wonderful as regarded 
quality, but at the same time there was 
greater necessity for not relying upon that 
which was so facile. Let them look at 
the red brick buildings scattered over the 
country, and remember how charming these 
appeared upon paper, and yet how ugly 
many of them were in reality (laughter). 
They had heard that a great many people did 
not like Victorian art, and no doubt many tried 
to persuade themselves of this. They did not 
know what they really wanted, and they did not 
like what they had. Victorian art was the pro- 
duct of a long process of inevitable develop- 
ment, and out of which they could not and 
would not wish to get. The arts at the present 
moment in England were most prosperous and 
promising; the number of men who were 
making a living by the practice of design was 
increasing every day, and it was a pity to 
discourage the rising generation in regard to 
their hopes and expectations. The subsidiary 
arts connected with architecture were spring- 
ing up into bloom and blossom, into flower and 
fruit, in England in a way that was most credit- 
able to the intellect and intelligence of the 
country, and he was disposed to say again, as 
he had said before, that the next generation 
and the generation following would see English 
art predominating on this globe (oh, oh!). He 
had no doubt of it whatever. He was told by a 
friend the other day that he had walked into 
the schools in Vienna and found English speci- 
mens as the typical examples of art which the 
children were to be taught. Now, Vienna was 
a long way off, and lay to the eastward, where 
imagination was perhaps a little brighter even 
than in the cloudy skies of the west. Mr. 
Sedding had said that architects were out of 
touch with the trades. That was so, but Mr. 
Lawrence Harvey was very laudably try- 
ing to bring them into touch, and a good 
many others were doing the same. Looking 
down the list of studies going on in the Archi- 
tectural Association, he was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that great efforts were being 
made to bring architects into touch with the 
crafts through that excellent institution. There- 
fore, they were not in such a hopeless state as 
had been depicted ; and he believed that when 
Mr. Sedding had slept and reflected on what he 
heard that evening he would take heart and go 
forward with more hope, and with a determina- 
tion to make the best of what was not a bad 
job but really a good one. Mr. Sedding lastly 
said that things should be got back to their 
normal condition. He could not agree with that 
contention at all. ‘‘Through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs,” and they were only at 
their own point of the course. The generation 
thet followed would be ahead; the generation 
that followed that would be still further ahead, 
and, therefore, what they had to do was not to 
go back now, but to look forward for the best. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A., in seconding the 
vote of thanks, remarked that what they had 
heard had been most inspiriting, There was 
do doubt much need for a closer approximation 
to the handicrafts from their standpoint as 
architects. The spread of technical education 
was a@ matter of much gratification, and even 
the great universities were now introducing the 
study of such things as chemistry and physics. 
People were beginning to see the necessity for 
using their hands as well as their heads in the 
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development of every kindof knowledge. That 
being so, architects ought to feel that a closer 
association with the workman was a good sug- 
gestion. He believed, with Professor Kerr, 
that the present condition of things had grown 
out of circumstances over which they had no 
control; but a time was coming when they 
would have more control, and it would be neces- 
sary to show themselves in advance of those who 
were so well taught in the various institutions. 
He need only refer to Mr. Brophy, at the Fins- 
bury Technical Institution, to show what an 
excellent training was within the reach of the 
craftsman of to-day. At the same time, the 
difference between the architect and workman 
must remain, for they could never change 
places. The mere individuality of the workman 
would not do much for him, but there was a 
feeling abroad that something should be done 
for the craftsman, and he would gladly see him 
receiving higher wages. 

Mr. Walter Crane said he was sorry he had 
come in somewhat late, but from his knowledge 
of Mr. Sedding’s views on this great subject he 
felt sure that he should be able to support the 
generality of the paper. He felt that it was 
only by working in a contrary direction to 
turning the whole force of education into a kind 
of professional machine that they could get 
back to the condition of things that had existed 
in the past. A revival was going on, but it was 
a movement more or less fostered by the spirit 
of the age, and was really built up on the 
wreckage of the museums. Mr. Brett had 
made rather a large assertion when he said 
that the dwellings of the wealthier classes did 
them no credit. They might rather go a little 
lower and find a good deal more for discreditable 
reflection in the buildings not occupied by the 
wealthier classes. Professor Kerr seemed 
perfectly confident as to the condition of 
things, and that they were occupying their 
places, in much the same way as the bricks 
made up a wall; but he should not lose sight of 
the fact that the wall might be thrown down at 
any moment, and it was impossible to look 
back upon history without feeling that such 
confidence might be much shaken. Art had 
gone through periods of development and per- 
fection the same as the growths of nature, and 
it was very hard io kill. This sort of protest 
against the things that were was an indication 
of some great change, and it was in that hope 
that he looked forward. 

Mr. William White, F.S.A., added a few 
words Of thanks to Mr. Sedding for his inte- 
resting and amusing paper. He felt with Mr. 
Sedding that there ought to be a strong bond 
of interest between the architect and the 
handicraftsman. That it was not so in the 
present day was evident. He believed the 
principles of art and design alone,—apart from 
the practical questions,—had enormously ad- 
vanced within the iast fifty years ago. In old 
days the connexion between architect and 
handicraftsman was one of gradual develop- 
ment. He could not altogether agree with 
Mr. Sedding in his view of the omnipotent 
peasant handicraftsman bringing forth his 
intuitive perceptions to such perfection as they 
were told he did in Medieval art. What 
were his intuitive perceptions or scientific 
knowledge apart from that which was brought 
to him by the guilds and confraternities who 
visited him? No doubt an amount of art 
feeling did reach every village in the kingdom, 
but he could not believe it was indigenous. It 
wes the product of oral tradition and of the 
development of art by those who had education 
and literature and a perfect bond of union 
amongst themselves, working in the same 
direction wherever they came together. There 
was much hopeful promise in the establish- 
ment of the rising technical schools and in 
the mode in which they were being con- 
ducted, and that was the only direction, he 
believed, to which they could look for 
obtaining any sort of sympathetic union 
between two classes that were so entirely 
separated. He might mention that in his 
younger days he had tried to instil into village 
country smiths a little of the knowledge of what 
had gone before in the early art-work of iron, 
and he was glad to say that they took hold of 
and valued his instruction. Such instruction, 
however, which was of an isolated kind, could 

be of little use. 

The Chairman, before putting the vote of 
thanks, said they were much indebted to Mr. 
Sedding for his very suggestive paper, and for 
the interesting remarks it had elicited. He 


would like to make ore little suggestion on the 
subject, and that was that while lamenting the 
divorce between architecture and the handi- 
crafts, he ventured to think it might be traced 
to the way in which archeology governed all 
their art procedure. Whilst they were archzo- 
logists they must be more or less learned archi- 
tects, and therefore they must dictate the 
different features of the building to the handi- 
craftsmen. When they left archzology and 
returned to tradition in architecture there 
would be some hope for the handicraftsman. 
The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Sedding, in replying, said that like Pro- 
fessor Kerr he never contradicted any one, 
though he was very much inclined to do so during 
that gentleman’s speech (laughter). Professor 
Kerr had spoken of Victorian art, and of how 
much they were indebted to it, but he wished 
to know what Victorian art was? Professor 
Kerr had also done a little bit of special plead- 
ing in the interests of the designer, when 
speaking with such satisfaction of the numbers 
of designers; and the pity of it was that he 
appeared to prefer the interests of the designer 
to those of the architect. His (Mr. Sedding’s) 
point of view was the interest of the architect 
and of the handicraftsman, and he had merely 
alluded to South Kensington as something from 
which they had much to learn. Mr. Sparkes had 
compiled in an interesting book almost the whole 
history of South Kensington, and its different 
stages of growth. One was delighted to find a 
little common sense in connexion with South 
Kensington, and to learn that one man really 
thought it a mistake to encourage paper 
designers. He wished to speak kindly of 
architectural draughtsmen, who were their good 
friends, but at the same time he must say that 
he preferred the future of architecture and of 
the handicrafts to that of the designer. It had 
been said that at Vienna they were studying 
English design ; but though that might be com- 
plimentary to us, it should be remembered that 
“evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
(Laughter.) Mr. Sedding next dealt with Mr. 
White’s remarks. He remembered a country 
parson saying that Mr. Butterfield had done 
many ugly things, and never a pretty thing, 
but that he was a master because he had 
actually on one occasion shown a workman 
how to drive in a nail! Now Mr. White, in 
this nineteenth century, had actually taught a 
“dear old smith” a thing or two which he 
ought to have already known. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the architects 
of the several buildings visited during the 
day, and the Conference adjourned. 








THE ART-UNION OF LONDON: 
ANNUAL MEETING AND PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 


THE fifty-first annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation took place on Tuesday last in the 
Adelphi Theatre (kindly granted for the occasion 
by Messrs. A. & 8S. Gatti). The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Derby (President) occupied the chair. 
Mr. J. A. Hallett then read the Report, from 
which we quote the following passages :— 


** The continued depression in trade prevailing both in 
this country and the Colonies fully accounts for the 
decline in the amount of subscriptions for the year which 
the Council have to announce to-day, and this has been 
greatly increased hy the demand on spare funds made by 
subscriptions for the celebration of her Majesty’s Jubilee. 
The total amount is 7,073/. 17s. 

The accounts of the year have been audited by Messrs. 
J. A. Hallett and W. Wright. 

The amount to be expended on prizes will be thus 
allotted :— 

The original oil-painting, ‘Streatley-on-Thames,’ by 
B. W. Leader, R.A., 300/.; 1 work at 1001. ; 1 work at 751.; 
1 work at 50/.; 2 works at 457. each ; 2 works at 40/. each ; 
4 works at 35/7, each; 4 works at 301, each; 3 works at 25/. 
each ; 9 works at 20/. each; 18 works at 16/. each ; 18 works 
at 10/. each; 3 framed drawings from original designs in 
the Westminster Palace, by C. W. Cope, R.A.; 4 sets of 
original drawings, by H. C. Selous, illustrating Kingsley’s 
‘*Hereward the Wake”’ ; 30 silver and 40 bronze J ubilee 
medals ; 80 sets of designs from Englieh history ; making, 
with the oe given to unsuccessful members, 421 prizes. 

The following is a brief summary of the receipts and 
expenditure; a detailed account will, as usual, be printed 
in the report, 


Amount of subscriptions ....... evcee 
Aliotted for prizes £2,042 10 0 
Set apart towards providing 
works of art for accumu- 
lated payments............... 
For prints of the year, exhi- 
bition, report, and re- 
serve ... , - 1,91414 65 


£7,073 17 0 


465 17 0 








£4,423 1 5 
Agents’ commission and charges, adver- 
tisements, printing, postage, rent, &c.., 2,650]18 7 








£7,073 17 0 


| We have to record the death of one or two individuals 
connected with the Art-Union, and some well-known artists 
during the past year. - 
On the eve of the last annual meeting, the Council were 
deprived by death of the valuable aid of Mr. Antrobus 
who had been a member of their body since the year 1853. 
In the year 1874 he was elected to succeed, as onorary 
Secretary, Mr. Geo. Godwin, who then retired and was 
elected Vice-President, having devoted himself heart and 
soul to the advancement of the society since the day of its 
inauguration in 1836. 
Mr, Antrobus was most punctual and painstaking in dis. 
charging his duties, always present at the meetings of 
Council, and generally calling once or twice a week to look 
into the business of the office. His genial and urbane 
character deservedly endeared him to his colleagues, ang 
his clear common sense often intervened to solve difficult 
questions. He was especially active and judicious ip 
carrying out the duty of selecting works for prize-holders, 
much of which fell on the Prize-Selection Committee, both 
from the delegated privilege of prize-holders, and from the 
necessity of selecting works for those in distant lands, with 
whom there is no opportunity of communicating before the 
close of the Exhibitions. 
In the autumn of last year, Mr. Arthur Grote was taken 
from us. Mr. Grote had for ten years been a very active 
and useful member of your Council. 
Mr. Thomas Webster, one of the very oldest members of 
the Royal Academy, died on the 22nd September last, in 
his eighty-seventh year. His contributions to the exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy ranged over half a century. 
He was elected an A.R.A. in 1840, in which year he pro- 
duced ‘ Punch,’ followed in 1841 by two pictures, ‘The 
Smile’ and ‘The Frown,’ by which, perhaps, he is best 
known to the present generation, through two engravings 
by Messrs. C. W. Sharpe and W. D. Taylor, produced by 
the Art-Union, of which some 11,500 impressions have 
been distributed. In 1846 he became R.A., and from that 
time all his principal pictures were to be seen on the walls 
of the Academy. One of his last contributions was a 
portrait of himself in 1878. 
Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., died on the 6th June last, 
at his residence in Duffield, Derbyshire, in his seventieth 
year. He was born at Kimbolton, near Rotherham, the 
youngest son of A. Jewitt, the ag = writer. He 
was appointed Chief Librarian of the Plymouth Public 
Library. He greatly assisted, by his pencil, the admirable 
labours of his brother Orlando Jewitt, the eminent archi- 
tectural engraver, in Parker’s ‘Glossary of Architecture,” 
and many other works. 
Mr. Geo. Thomas Doo, R.A., F.R.S., the well-known 
engraver, died on the 14th November last, at Sutton, Surrey, 
in his eighty-seventh year. 
On the 15th March last died Mr. W. Collingwood Smith, 
at the age of seventy-one,—one of the oldest and most 
respected members of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. He succeeded Mr. F. Mackenzie as 
treasurer of the Society, and held that office continuously 
for upwards of twenty years. 
The death has been lately recorded of Mr. Frederick 
Bacon, engraver,—who was a pupil of the Findens, He 
was for some time a student at the Royal Academy, under 
Fuseli. He was extensively employed on illustrations for 
the ‘Waverley Novels,’ ‘Heath’s Annuals,’ &. He 
engraved for the Art-Union the ‘ Prisoner of Gisors,” 
after Wehnert. 
The art of mezzotinto-engrav:ng has suffered a great 
loss by the death of Mr. C. W. Campbell,—an artist 
hitherto not widely known, but among a select few it was 
discovered that he had devoted high technical power, 
choice taste, and indomitable perseverance to lis art. 
most delicate plate of ‘The Birth of Galatea,’ after 
Mr. E. Burne Jones, first drew attention to his power, 
Another remarkable work was his ‘Pan and Psyche, 
after the same painter; and he had with the delicacy, 
finish, and firmness of a gem-cutter, engraved ‘ Ophelia,’ 
after his own design. A portrait of ‘ Miss Ellen Terry 
was another triumph of his, and he left unfinished severa} 
works which would have placed him very high in the rank 
of mezzotinto engravers.”’ 


After areference tothe Royal Holloway College 
at Egham, and its pictures, the report pro- 
ceeded :— 
“The duty of 30 per cent. imposed on all pictures 
imported into the United States, and 45 per cent. on all 
works of statuary, tends to keep down the amount of 
subscriptions which the Art-Union receives from that 
country. Last year the total subscription from the States 
amounted to 174 guineas, while from Australia we gathered 
1,107. A decision of considerable importance to Americab 
urchasers of European works of art was assed in October 
sry What effect the high rate of duty has had yr 
American art in the picture-market and on the morality 0 
dealers and importers can be easily imagined. It a 
reduced the purchasing power of tbe dollar, iv the only 
markets where the goods could be bought, by just = 
third, It has starved the American collections, public an 
private, and sent young Americans over in crowds 1D _— 
to study art in the ateliers, and to take back with t = 
what has often proved to be a curiously hybrid style. > 
has led to the creation of a complete system of ouumens an 
mystification on the part of those who deal in wor ot 
art, as regards their American enemies, the wy 
officers. There are few such men who are not . = 
opinion of the eminert diplomatist who pee ty 
believed smuggling, in such a case, to be @ mora a, 
There is nothing of which it is so difficult to fix the = 
as a work of art; nothing which requires such — a 
crimination and such large experience. The dea = va 
these gifts, the Custom’s officer has not, and the mg 
has naturally weet rs of skill against the latter, 
which he has held all the winning cards. ; 

Of all these drawbacks and scandals the United Stem 
Government has long been aware, and it 1s 4 peony A sign 
that at last one of — members a? taken an ellec 
step towards bringing them to an end. 7 

Mr. H. Mereuiund is an American amateur who 18, wel 
known in Europe for his fine taste. He io Sees 
collection, of the advantages of which, it 18 believes oa is 
his country will one day get a large share; and, . 
necessary, he buys his works of art in Europe. 
transactions in modern art nothing need 
lately he purchased in England four pictures 
Rubens, Masaccio, and Lucas Van Leyden. . - whe : 
was anxious to transfer them to his home — oy 
to pay the fine of some 4,000/., which would - tariff, 
inflicted according to the old interpretation of od the 
and he left the pictures here till he had me oi 
Treasury on the subject. His contention was 


3 yer e 1m- 
pictures were antiquities, and, as such, that tne works 





possible they could come into competition wi 
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of the home artists, in whose interest the tax was held to | 
be levied. Anti uities, whatever the term may mean, are 
of duty, _ it is thus clearly to the interest of the 
eollector of old pictures to have them classed as ‘ antiqui- 
ties’ To this plea the Customs officers turned deaf ears, 
and for a long time Mr. Marquand could not get a hearing 
of the Treasury. At last the Under-Secretary, Mr. Fair- 
child, wrote to him that the Custom House agreed that 
old pictures were to be considered as Mr. Marquand had 
wished them to be considered. But in interpreting a 
- which is an artificial arrangement full of snares and 
itfalls, it is necessary to draw a line somewhere, and in 
this particular case the under-secretary fixed it at the 
ear 1700. By his rescript all pictures painted before 
Tat time are ‘antiquities,’ all painted later are ‘ works of 
art’ The distinction sounds flattering to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries,—to Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Meissonnier, to Alma Tadema and Sir John Millais,— 
though we suspect that the moderns would be very glad to 
dispense with the compliment if they could be relieved of 
duty. 
Oot t e reformers and collectors must be thankful for 
small mercies, and accept as an instalment the boon 
hich allows them to ~~ without a special penalty, 
the works of the great Italian and Spanish schools, of 
Velasquez and Murillo, and of the schools of Flanders and 
lland. 
the change that we are recording is one that has been 
effected by simple administrative order. No law has been 
sed or repealed ; the Custom House, under the prompt- 
ing of the Secretary of State, has merely said ‘‘ such and 
such articles shall be taken out of one category and put 
into another ’’—consequently there is no principle involved, 
and we may expect that, when the line drawn has been 
shown to be faulty, it will be easily shifted. No school of 
ainting is more in favour just now with collectors, on both 
gides of the Atlantic, than the English and French schools 
of the eighteenth century, and it will be impossible for the 
United States Treasury long to maintain that pictures of 
these schools are to be chargeable with the duty. The 
best of the American artists have always been ashamed of 
@ restriction which of its very nature puts them in an 
inferior position ; their pride revolts at the notion that 
they cannot compete with English and French artists 
anless the latter are heavily handicapped. The picture- 
buyers, too, resent the restriction which brands the 
ictures that they buy as inferior to their foreign rivals. 
spite, then, {of the general antipathy to Free Trade which 
is felt by the majority of Americans, there is good reason 
to hope that the exception now made in favour of ancient 
masters will shortly be extended to their modern suc- 
cessors, When pictures and prints are as easy to buy in 
New York asin London, there will be a better chance than 
there now is for the education of American taste, and it is 
quite certain that the introduction of such facilities will 
immensely increase the sphere of the operations of the 
Art Union in the States. 


The report next went on to refer to the con- 
troversy which arose last autumn as to the 
permanence of water-colour paintings; and 
after mentioning with commendation Mr. 
Gambier Parry’s recent book on ‘‘ The Ministry 
of Fine Art to the Happiness of Life,” con- 
cluded by announcing that as the engraving for 
the coming year the Council have provided a 
figure-subject of moderate dimensions, ‘‘ The 
Spanish Letter Writer,’? engraved by Mr. Lumb 
Stocks, R.A., from the painting by Mr. J. B. 
Burgess, A.R.A. 


The Earlof Derby, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said that nothing was gained by 
tefusing to look facts in the face. It was use- 
less to deny that the position of the Art Union, 
48 compared with that which it had held in 
former years, was not altogether one of pros- 
perity. There had been a large falling-off in 
the subscriptions, as compared with some years 
ago, though, he believed there had been next 
to no falling-off as between the present year 
and the last. They had no reason, however, to 
blame themselves or the management for so 
unsatisfactory a result, nor had they any reason 
to think that less interest in art was felt than 
formerly. That interest had never been so 
great as in the present day. Every year, as the 
Hanging Committee of the Royal Academy well 

ew, produced an increasing number of pic- 
tures for exhibition; and, outside the Academy, 
new galleries had to be opened for the reception 
of works not hung in that and in the other exhi- 
bitions. There seemed also to be no falling-off 
tnthe average quality, and when they heard of 
sums of 6,000/., 9,0001., and upwards being 
given for single pictures, and 1,0001. for a single 
engraving, it showed that, whatever art might 
Suffer, it would not suffer from want of pecuni- 
ary encouragement. It might be that this Art- 
Union had received some injury as a conse- 
quence of its success. Its object was half a 
Century ago to popularise art, and that object 

been accomplished in a very great degree. 
aon result was that other agencies were now 


ing similar work, and the Art-Union had no 
Onger the 


first start. 
of things, b 
times a 


almost monopoly it possessed at the 
They might be losers by that state 
at they could hardly complain of it. 
hea nd the shrinkage of people’s incomes 
also, doubtless, affected them, but that 
was a state of things which would 
Pass away in course of time. If, therefore, 


ey continued to deserve success, he believed 
them in future, as it had come 

Meanwhile they had no debt or 
possessed some property available 


it Would come to 
in the past. 
liability, but 


in case of need; therefore, while they could 
hope and trust for the best, they had nothing 
to fear from the very worst that could happen. 
He cordially agreed with the warning given in 
the report, both to artists and buyers, as to the 
avoidance of works on which perishable colours 
had been used. It was really a fraud on the 
public, if the artist knew what he was doing, 
and, if he did not, it was aclear proof of his 
ignorance. In purchasing a picture, whether 
in oil or water-colours, people believed they 
were acquiring a permanent possession, and, if 
there should be a general distrust in the per- 
manence of artistic work, a considerable falling- 
off in the demand for such work would ensue. 
He hoped for better things, and, by the nature 
of the case, artists were the very last persons 
who should be indifferent to the permanence of 
their work. 

Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., in seconding the 
adoption of the report, said that the falling-off 
in receipts was stated to be due to the result of 
bad times, not merely in England but also in the 
colonies. For instance, Adelaide, which had 
subscribed 700 guineas on more than one 
occasion, had only sent 96 guineas last year ; 
yet that colony, according to the newspapers, 
had paid 2,700 guineas for a charming picture 
by Mr. Orchardson. Then there were the 
instances the Chairman had alluded to of the 
Gainsborough fetching 9,500 guineas and the 
Turner 7,500 guineas, while scores of artists 
were complaining of the very bad times. Only 
a few of the artists were able to command 
those large prices, and younger members of the 
profession had still to look to the Art-Union 
and similar bodies for assistance. It was too 
much the practice of the present day to forget 
what the Art-Union had done. This was dis- 
tressing to those who had worked in it for many 
years, and who had remembered how painters 
like Maclise, Frith, Copley Fielding, and others, 
were at one time most anxious for the aid of 
the Art-Union though they had since attained 
to the top of the profession. Only lately a 
lecture was given by an eminent man on medal 
die engraving, without any reference being 
made to what had been done in this direction 
by the Art-Union, but for whom medal die 
engraving would have died out. The Art- 
Union Council had persisted every year in 
producing a medal in honour of British artists, 
and this had kept alive the small body of 
medal-die-engravers, a body who were now on 
the increase. He was happy to find, however, 
that the Art-Union was not always forgotten. 
He had the honour to propose the health of 
the late Lord Iddesleigh not long before 
his death at one of the Artists’ Fund Dinners, 
and he took occasion to remind the noble 
lord of the opposition with which he had met 
their endeavours, many years ago, to obtain 
an Act of Parliament and a Charter. Lord 
Iddlesleigh, instead of maintaining his former 
position, then said he remembered the circum- 
stance perfectly well, and had always felt 
gratified that he had been beaten upon that 
occasion, for he had watched the progress of 
the Art Union, and had seen the great good it 
had done in spreading a knowledge of art and 
enabling large bodies of persons to possess 
works of art they could not otherwise have 
ohtained. In selecting prizes it was well to aid 
rising talent, and they would find that by doing 
that they would at the same time be benefiting 
themselves. 

The motion was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. Zouch Troughton (on the motion of 
the Chairman, seconded by Mr. James Hop- 
good); to Messrs. A. & S. Gatti, for kindly 
granting the use of the Adelphi Theatre; to 
Miss Matthews and Miss Dobson for assisting 
in the prize-drawing ; and to the Chairman (on 
the motion of Mr. Francis Bennoch, who inci- 
dentally referred to the way in which, some 
years ago, ‘‘Old Masters” were fabricated in 
Paris for exportation to the United States of 
America). 

In the prize-drawing, the principal prize, the 
oil painting of “‘Streatley-on-Thames,”’ by Mr. 
B. W. Leader, A.R.A., fell to Mr. A. Wilsden, of 
Brecknock-road, London. 








Truro.—A new Wesleyan chapel at Lemon, 
Truro, has been commenced. It will cost about 
1,0001. Mr. Silvanus Trevail is the architect. 
The contractors for the work are Mr. M. 
Clemens (mason) and Mr. W. Battershill 





(carpenter). 
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LIME IN SEWAGE. 


Srr,—In the description of the process adopted 
at Hendon Sewage Works, in your issue of the 30th 
ult., it is said* that ‘it is only dissolved lime, or 
that in solution, which is effectual” in sewage 
treatment. Further, that owing to the presence of 
carbonic acid in sewage, lime particles cannot be 
dissolved therein, as the acid combining with the 
lime forms an insoluble coating on their outsides. 
In order, therefore, to get the lime dissolved before 
setting it to work in the sewage, one-sixth part of 
the sewage is withdrawn and mixed with 90 grains 
of lime per gallon, added in the form of milk of 
lime. The ‘‘lime is thoroughly dissolved, and the 
lime-water so obtained is added to the remaining 
five parts of raw sewage,” equal to 15 grains per 
gallon in the latter. This curious proceeding seems 
in need of some explanation. Here we have learned 
that lime is insoluble in sewage, but that when put 
in sewage ‘‘in a continuous mixing-vessel” it “ is 
thoroughly dissolved.’”’ Are we to understand from 
this that lime in the proportion of 90 grains per 
gallon is enough to overcome the malign influence 
of the carbonic acid, and also leave certain particles 
still uncoated, and therefore soluble? If so, what 
proportion do the effectual bear to the ineffectual 
particles? and would it not be more economical to 
dissolve that effectual proportion in clean water 
and save the ineffectual right off? There is plenty 
of clean water at Hendon Sewage Works. Or, why 
withdraw one-sixth of the sewage, and add lime 
enough to overcome its carbonic acid, with a 
residue of soluble lime for the other five-sixths of 
the sewage? Why not add the milk of lime to the 
sewage direct, as other people with a lime process 
do, with very decent results? The same lime would 
produce the same results thus, as when added in one- 
sixth of the flow first, and the whole flow afterwards. 
The Hendon process is like the illogical housewife’s. 
She imagined that two lumps of sugar per cup of 
tea were insoluble when put in the cups separately, 
but soluble when she added the whole sugar for a 
tea-party in one-sixth of the tea; and, therefore, 
when she made tea for six, she put twelve lumps of 
sugar in one cup of tea, and then mixed up the 
resulting syrup in the tea-pot for the company’ 
Truly the researches of the chemical advisers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works are leading to strange 
practices amongst the unsophisticated rural autho- 
rities, and Mr. Gladstone, with what his enemies 
call his constitutional predilectioa for an ents 
fatuus, has solemnly pronounced his benediction on 
one of the strangest yet recorded. 
JOSEPH HETHERINGTON. 
Chiswick Sewage Works, W. 
May 3, 1887. 








Che Student’s Column. 


FIELD WORK AND INSTRUMENTS.—XIX, 
Levelling Instruments. 
IlI.—THE LEVEL IN THE FIELD. 


Sgal.N order to avoid straining the parallel 
plate-screws, the instrument is first set 
pee.ee} up as nearly level as possible by working 
one of the legs of the tripod stand and then finally 
adjusting the longitudinal bubble by means of 
the parallel plate-screws. Move the telescope 
till it lies in the direction of two opposite plate- 
screws, as shown in fig. 1, and then select the 
most convenient leg of the tripod to work with. 
If the leg marked as No. 2 be chosen and the 
legs marked as No. 1 and No. 3 be regarded as 
fixed on the ground, notice the end to which the 
bubble retires and lift the leg marked as No. 2 
just clear of the ground, so as to be able to shift 
it either to the right or the left hand in the 
direction of the curved arrows, until the bubble 
appears approximately in the centre of its run. 
Then twist the telescope a quarter round until 
it assumes the position shown in fig. 2 over the 
other two parallel plate-screws, and shift the 
same leg (No. 2) in a line approximately at 
right angles to the direction in which it was 
moved in fig. 1, as indicated by the straight 
arrows, until the bubble appears in the centre of 
its run or nearly soin this direction. Turn the 
telescope back to the position shown in fig. 1 
and repeat the adjustment indicated by the 
curved arrows. Then complete the correction 
by the parallel plate-screws with the telescope 
in both positions (figs. 1 and 2). 

The level is set up in the most convenient 
position, and, as far as the situation will permit, 
midway between the first and last sights to be 
taken with the instrument in any single posi- 
tion. The place of the staff is localised, not 
the place of the level. Upon s'de-long ground 
it is well to keep upon the high side of the line 
along which levels are being taken, the height 
of the instrument above the ground being 


* Not by us. We only reported the confession of faith 
of the engineers of the Hendon Works, prefacing them by 
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limited by the length of the tripod legs, 
whereas the length of the level staff usually 
provides a limit of at least three times 
that length. The height at which the leve) 
itself is set up does not affect the result, but 
care must be taken that the line of sight does 
not range above the top of the level staff, or 
cut the ground below its foot. 

The lower end of the staff is shod with 
brass. It is important in continuous levelling 
that the staff should be held over the same 
spot before and after changing the posi- 
tion of the level. Upon bard ground a small 
metal-plate, as shown in fig. 5, is generally 
employed for this purpose, the chain which 
is attached to it being for the convenience of 
the staffholder in lifting it from the ground aud 
carrying it from one change station to another. 
Upon soft ground, the form of iron peg shown 
in fig. 7 is preferable, the peg being put into 
the ground by the staff-holder, and then made 
firm by pressing the flat plate with his foot. 
The square top of this station peg forms a very 
reliable temporary bench mark for securing 
accuracy in the position in which the staff 
is held. When the telescope of a level 
is directed towards the staff, it is first 
adjusted to focus by means of the draw tube 
worked by the rack and pinion motion, and the 
longitudinal bubble is next observed and cet 
accurately in the centre of ites run by working 
(if necessary) the two opposite parallel plate- 
screws which come nearest in the direction of 
the telescope. If the adjustment for reversion 
is correct, no more than a very slight move- 
ment of these screws should be necessary 
when the instrament has been properly set 
up. If the line of collimation is truly hori- 
zontal the number of feet and decimals of a 
foot at which the horizontal cross hair of the 
diaphragm appears to cross the inverted read- 
ings on the face of the level staff will show the 
height of the line of collimation above the 
point on which the staff is held; but i — 
that this amount may accurately farnish 
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vertical depth of the point upon which the 
lower end of the staff stands, it is necessary 
for the staff-holder to wave the staff towards 
and from the instrument over this vertical line 
as shown in fig.6. The shortest reading will 
then express the amount to be booked. When 
the line of sight cuts across a division upon the 
staff and the surveyor is in doubt which sub- 
division to book, it is found by experience that 
the most accurate final results are obtained by 
booking the shortest reading. 








Hooks. 


Lazton’s Builders’ Price-Book for 1887. Seven- 
tieth Edition. London: Kelly & Co. and 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Tris old-established work, which reaches its 

seventieth edition this year, has many important 

alterations and additions. Several of the prices 
we noted last year as high have been reduced. 

The digging, page 8, has been raised to 8d. 
per yard cube, and this was necessary ; 7d. was 
very low, and far below the scale of prices kept 
through the largest part of the book. The next 
item of 9d. in gravel or stiff clay is not enough; 
the difference is worth more than ld. The 
drain-pipes still keep at the gross list, while the 
prices for digging and laying are too low. 

The prices of stock brickwork and grissel 
ditto are very fair for the best work and 
material, and the extras for raising on old walls 
are also fair and not at all excessive; the labour 
to openings in brickwork is one that surveyors 
do not generally take, although, of course, a 
large number of openings greatly increases the 
cost of work, as each reveal must be plumbed 
and the angles returned. Some of the materials 
in daywork have been lowered. The prices of 
glazed bricks, on page 33, should be given 
delivered at some London station, to be of use. 

The Carpenter and Joiner has been transposed 
to its proper position before the Plasterer. 

The memoranda seem to increase in value 
and quantity every year; the book is largely 
stocked with them. 

We do not think the prices for labour only are 
of much use practically; to be of use these 
must be exceedingly close, and those given are 
not so. The prices for framed oak timber are 
increased ; they were low in the 1886 edition. 
The prices of the joiners’ work, as we pointed 
out before, are more than high in most cases. 

In the Ironmonger, the relacquering list is 
rather erratic. 

In the Plasterer, prices are added for Johnson’s 
patent rolled iron wire fireproof lathing, 
Hitchin’s fireproof floor, and also Wilkinson’s. 

In the Gasfitter, tubes are still kept at the 
gross list price ; the prices for lead in the Plumber 
are a little high. A price-book should at no 
time be trusted to for these, as lead varies so in 
price during a year. 

There are some additional notes in sanitary 
work, and some few prices also added. Alto- 
gether this year’s edition is a good one. 





How to Appeal against your Rates (outside the 
Metropolis), with Forms and Full Instruc- 
tions. By A. D. Lawrie, Barrister-at- Law. 
Effingham Wilson & Co. 1887. 

THis is a very clear little book, and in the 

course of a few pages it gives the owner or 

occupier of property a clear notion of how 
and when to appeal against a poor-rate. 

The author points out, for example, in con- 
sidering the question of the rate itself, that 
“the actual rent paid is not necessarily con- 
clusive of the value of any property for the 
purpose of assessment.” It is a very common 
idea that the rent paid is, ipso facto, a measure 
of the rateable value. There are various little 
tabular forms which will assist the unprofes- 
sional reader, and much useful information in 
a small space. It is enough, however, when 
noticing a small work of this kind, to say that 
it can be confidently recommended to any one 
who desires a serviceable handy book on this 
particular subject. 





The Law and Practice as to Paving Streets 
according to the Public Health Act, 1875; 
together with Digests of all Cases bearing on 
the Same. By Wittiam Spinks, Assoc. M. 
Inst. C.E. London: E. & E. F. N. Spon. 
1887. 

Tus is a useful little work. The first part is 

essentially practical, and deals with the law as 

it now stands, and also contains suggestions for 


its improvement. But while in a paper read at 
a meeting this treatment is satisfactory, we 
have some doubt whether it is so in a book, 
however small. The man of business does not 
wish to be troubled with questions of this or 
that improvement in a book which is bought 
by him for use. The Appendix of Cases will be 
found useful, and the author has wisely given 


references in each case to the several current 
law reports. 





Street’s Indian and Colonial Mercantile Direc- 
tory, 1886-7. London: Street & Co., 30, 
Cornhill. 

THE Eleventh Issue of this admirable Directory 

is before us. It bears evidence of careful com- 

pilation, and increases in bulk year by year. 

In addition to the usual matter of a directory, it 

contains the trade returns, tariffs, populations, 

&c., together with concise descriptions of each 

country and town, with special reference to 

their products and requirements. The number 
of towns and cities has again been increased, 
and maps are given of all the principal countries, 
showing the positions of the chief towns and 
ports. These maps are very clear and distinct, 
and we are informod in the preface that they 
have been revised up to date. Tables of weights 
and measures and the value in English money 
of foreign coins are given. In some of the 
colonial cities—Sydney and Melbourne, for 
instance—architects and builders are multi- 
tudinous ; let us hope that they are all flourishing. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Marca 31. 
G. B. SMALLPEIcs. 


Basingstoke—Cburch-square, freehold house ..,...... £390 
Church-street, freehold house .............ccceces ecccces 480 
AprRiL 25. 
By Reynotps & Eason. 
Limehouse—126, Eastfield-street, freehold ............ 120 


Forest-gate—2, Hypatia Villas, freehold ............... 660 
By Woops & SNELLING. 


Sidcup— Twenty freehold houses........ ccccscccccce 6,000 


Station-road, Fernwood House, freehold ............ 900 
Clifton Villa and Crombie Lodge, freehold ....,.... 1,550 
A plot of freehold land, la, 3r. 1Op. ...........c000 500 


By G. F. Frowgr. 
Oakley-square—-34, Charrington-street, 57 years, 
Sy: BPatncessescnnccnspntenensnusceusenaeetancetvene 620 
By F. J. Brstry. 
Peckham—75, Peckham Park-road, 60 years, 
III le. sevigraceenccesececsnscasvesenstconccnssatins 
Bermondsey—6 and 8, Major-road, 54 years, ground- 
rent 102, .......2 eiheiahieattbdialiaibiainisntanianieieneenens 575 
By Foster & CRanFizvp, 
Wood-green—13 to 17, Summerville-terrace, 86 
years, ground-rent 22/, 10s. ........ ~eppenegnececoences 310 


APRIL 26. 
By H. A. HenpgRsoN. 
Hackney—188, Dalston-lane, 14 years, ground-rent 
a vodnannes SERS ERE EE SE ns ae 205 
1 and 2, Gascoyne-road, 60 years, ground-rent 67. 660 
Clapton—48, Downs Park-road, 75 years, ground. 


IIIT: TU cnn canncuieagnsannncusentetenamesnnaneeseneines 405 
By Desenuam, Tewson, & Co. 
City—The lease of 5, Nicholas-lane, term 5 years... 660 
Kingston—The freehold residence, The Elms, and 
BA, BE. BP .coccvecravesconcsseccosccccoscesccsscvoseconcousecces 3,7¢0 
A strip of freehold land.................. eeccncceeeneneees 69 


By F. Lona & Sor. 
Cavendish-square—13, Upper Wimpole-street, 37 
years, ground-rent LOO, .......c0...cceccseeereseeesenees 2,240 
By G. Newmay. 
Woolwich— Freehold ground-rent of 5/.a year...... 107 


2 and 3, Henley terrace, freehold  ..............00000 480 
Henley-terrace—Freehold rental) of 60/., reversion 
in 79 YORTS ... ccc ceeeeseceseceeneeneerencersereeneeaenneerees 900 
Freehold ground-rent of 142. a year .............. wee = 805 
Plumstead—Freehold ground-rent of 10/., reversion 
in OB YOBTS ......ceecseeeceeeceesseescnesensseneteeteneeenens 225 


By W. & F. Hoveuroy. 

Walthamstow, Hoe-street—Freehold residence and 
@BCTES ....0..cccesccccescnceeeseccetenecersenseececsoseoncenses 4,600 
Levton—Ground-rent of 110/., reversion in 71 years 2,350 
4. 5, and 6, High-street, freehold...............-2.-+0008 1,005 

Shoreditch—36, 38, and 40, Church-street, and 4, 5, 
and 6, Chance-street, 9 years, grouvd-rent 301... 5 

APRIL 27. 
By H. Grirriy. 
Battersea—108 and 110, Culvert-road, freehold...... 60) 
By A. Boorn. 

Holloway— 199, Tufnell Park-road, 80 years, ground- 





TOME TL. cccccccccccscorcccccosercesseccccces 40) 
By A. Ropgrrsoy, 
Camberwell —86 to 92 even, Shenley-road, 89 years, i 
ground-rent 241. ......ccceccsreeesenennseeneceesecesens 1,370 
Mottingham, Portland-road —Campbell Cottage, 
84 years, ground-rent 3/. 17s. 6d............... ‘ebmet 145 
St. John’s-wood—179, Adelaide-road, 65 years, 
ground-rent 12/..... nacecces sovescncecceoooseensescscceoos 650 
7 Ww. Coe - on 
isham—236 and 238, High-ro reehold ......... , 
renee “Ta plots of freehold land, 6a. Ir. 12p. and 
Om. Br. BP. cecccsceseeseeeeeceereeessssenreneerceeenessenenens 1,145 
2 to 20, Livingstone-street, 93 years, ground-rent i 
ABE. .ocococcccceccccccccecsecesccesoccncsceescsecsccncosencooess 
13, 16, and 17, Livingstone-street, 93 years, 
ground-rent I SI: ean semesisheenmnivetitbeibesds cocce «SCM 
APRIL 28. 
By Farzseoruer, Exzis, & Co. 
Kew, Lichfie'd-road—The residence, Trewint, 90 - 








years, ground-rent 120.,.........-+000 , 


By Messrs. Cuapwicx. 
Paddington—2 and 4, Woodchester-street, 72 years, 
Co eee £1,000 
6 to 18 even, Woodchester-street, 72 years, 
I Ty i iichecivicnnihcinianatinintenne we 2,350 
Brompton, Fulham-road—Freehold building site ... 1,810 
By Moruizy & Lzrrts. 
West Brompton—98, Lillie-road, and 5, Bramber- 
A, TINIE ic cteiekdinsnctniensainitnacbiiidipdndnauane 1,460 
By G. Prarcer & Sons. 
Turnham-green—35, Elliott-road, freehold ........... 310 
By Norrgis & Suorrzsg. 
Wandseworth—Grouad-rent of 32/., reversion in 99 


PE cncoccoccnenessncioctatunnatnengesapeaninapamumneasencens 670 

Islington —1 and 3, Blundell-street, 60 years, 
SPORE TORE TH, cccccccccncsncecocnseccosenencccceses _ oe 

By C. C. & T. Mooes. 

Mile End—31 to 38, Alma-road, freehold............... 2,140 
13 to 21, Salisbury-street, Freehold .................. 2,536 
Stratferd—65, Gurney-road, ee 380 

Bow-—1, 3, and 5, Alfred-street, 15 years, no ground- 
ETS < cecintietnhisinciucniatidndiatamiemed pouequantiwoetnesqeconent 706 

St. George’s-in-East—14 and 16, Fairclough-street, 
32 years, ground-rent 61. 68. ..........ccceeceseeeees «se 200 


By D. Youre. 

Peckham—62 and 64, Peckham-rye, 79 years, 
oo Ud, ee ee 849 

Lambeth—334, South Lambeth-road, 523 years, 
SIO GEG TEAS sncsecrcccccngscecescecccescnecinnesnacess 
13 and 14, Devonshire-road, 47 years, ground 

of 8 ee 

A pilot of freehold land ............ ‘ ° 80 


By E. Srrusor, 
Peckham—109, Kirkwood-road, 70 years, ground- 


























Pt iicisacscernntncaitennibsuniinineunanemnamnantesatinieell 450 
Mile End—Ground-rents of 151. 8s. a year ............ 350 
Burdett-road—The Earl of Zetland beerhouse, 
RES TE TESS REC CE ae iC ene re 750 
Camberwelli—12 and 13, Chatham-street, 77 years, 
ground-rent 102. ...... . #0 
By Newsow & Haxgprinea. 
Holloway—74, Parkhurst-road, 44 years, ground- 
PU Bie eeancccecistucccgtsdbornegsbosnssatbernegeniaetoccengs 635 
Highbury—130, Gillespie-road, 94 years, ground- 
Re GR encncensnnerccenenennsenesnngrecersnetaasessesenet 160 
Canonbury—11, Canonbury Park South, 49 years, 
ground-rent 4/, ......... suscenecesouvengenssaseqescsees 560 
19, Canonbury Park North, 60 years, ground-rent - 
Pile cncagesanesnantainpssstnennetns oy eiemsenentes a 
Hoxton—54, 55, and 56, Napier-street, 19 years, 
BTOUNE-TERt IBLG .......cc.cccccccccccccoscovesceccocscocss 505 
31, 32, 33, and 36, Shaftesbury-street, 15 years, 
ground-rent 12/. ......... , unteceiieimins 416 
42 “ 47, Wimborne-street, 15 years, ground-rent an 
le seccesecncancserascuseseons 





24 and 25, Windsor-road, 7 years, ground-rent 71. 105 
Kingsland-road— 65 and 67, Pearson-street, 16 years, 





SEINE Gils ctecciscntannereennmnentanianeanaemmeemenns 350 
Stoke Newington—63, 65, and 67, Howard-road, 
freehold ....... Seniinatiiniatnniitiinbiees ‘ 1,000 
Apri 29. 


By Greun & Sow. 
Westminster—2, 4, and 6, Romney-etreet, freehold, 1,220 
By Horne, Son, & Eversrracp. 
Tulse-hill—8, Probyn-road, 98 years, ground-rent 
BL. x00 + te 








secccaccovevenpenscossocencsos ; 395 
By R. Karp. 

Soho—89 and 91, Wardour-street, and 1 to 9, 
Downs-place, ES eae eee 4,44) 
2 and 3, Little Pulteney-street, freehold ............ 2,529 

By Baxer & Sons. 

Wimbledon—6 to 12, Merton-terrace, 92 years, 
ground-rent 521. 108. .........cccccescccecesccscccseeee 160 

W andsworth-road,Gonsalvo-road— Freehold ground- 
ON OE Fie DOD deeccecentetineesnceenteeseeneensestens 570. 





Gonsalvo-road—Freehold ground-rents of 1841, 48 


ear 
Gisesive-cend—ifvechoid ground-renta of 179/. 5s. 
© FOE. ..<ccansntescsecshintscesentcahettabestintienniannewneens 








MEETINGS. 
Satvrepay, May 7. 

General Conference of Architects.— (Sixth day) Visit to 
the new Rooms of the National Gallery. ll a.m, Visit to 
the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy, &c. 12 noon. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Members’ Dinner, 
Freemasons’ Tavern, 7 p.m. 

Architectural Association. — Visit to the National 
Liberal Clab. 3 pm. 

Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors.—Address 
by the President, Mr. Edwin adwick, C.B., F.R.S, 
6 p.m. 

. Morpay, May 9. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Adjourned discussion on the 

apers read by Mr. Wheeler, QC., and Mr. P. E, 
Dilditeh on “* Dilapidations.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (Edinburgh).—3 p.m, 

Tvgspay, May 10. 

Society of Arte (Applied Art Section).—Mr. E. J. 
Tarver, ie on ** the Architecture of London Streets,”” 
8 p.m, 

Vrastitution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. L. H. Ransome 
on “ The Conversion'of Timber by Circular and Band Saws 
in the Saginaw Valley, U.S.A.”" Poe 

Parkes Museum (Lectures for Sanitary Inspectors).— 
Dr. R. Thorne Thorne on “Infectious Diseases and 
Methods of Disinfection.’* 8 p.m, 

Royal Institution.—Professor W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., on 
“Electricity.” IV. 3pm. — 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr, John Keppie 
will read a paper on “‘ A Toar in Italy.” 

Waupwespay, May 11, 

Society of Arts.—Mrs. Ernest Hart on “‘ Cottage Indus- 
tries in Ireland.”’ 8 p.m, ; : 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. — General 
meeting. 7 p.m. 

. '  Tuurspay, May 12. 

Societ Telegraph - Engineers and Electricians.— 
Papers professor W. E. Ayrton and Professor John 
Perry. 8 p.m. 


inburgh Architectural Association.—Annual general 
meeting. Closing address by the President, Mr. Hippolyte 





| J. Blanc, 8 p.m, 
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Farpay, May 13. 


Settlement of the Birmingham Building 


Parkes Museum (Lectures for Sanitary Inspectors).— | Prade Strike.— The adjourned conference 


r : ; : ‘“‘General Powers 
J. F. J. Svkes, B.Sc., M.R.C.S , on 
a Duties of Inspectors of Nuisances; Method of 


Lnspection.”’ 8 p.m. 
SarcepaY, May 14. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Linlith- 


gow Palace and St. Michael's Church. 


between the master builders and the represen- 
tatives of the various branches of operatives in 
their employ was held on the afternoon of 
Thursday in last week at the Grand Hotel, 
Colmore Row. Mr. J. Bowen, chairman of the 
Master Builders’ Associstion, again presided, 

















Miscellanea. 


and the whole of the representatives who 
attended the previous meeting were present. 
The conference, which lasted four hours, was 


Stoppage of Water Supply for Non-| conducted with closed doors. According to the 


Payment.—There can be no question as to the 
serious inconvenience occasioned in & household 
by the stoppage of its water supply. A fre- 
quent result of continned cold weather, and an 


Birmingham Cazette, nearly the whole of the 
working rules were agreed to, with slight modi- 
fications, but a long discussion took place in 
regard to the rate of wages and the arbitration 


occasional but not infrequent consequence of | clause of the rules. The employers expressed 


non-payment of dues, it is at any time a source 
of much annovance, and, what is more im- 
portant, of a train of diseases which are bred 
and fostered by uncleanliness. We need not 
dwell op the connexion between sewer air and 
infectious fevers, on the absolute necessity of 
water, under our present system, for the 
removal of excreta, and for flushing freely and 
fully all waste-pipes, on its utility for cooking 
purposes, and its natural place as a beverage. 
All these are matters of common information. 
It is well to note, however, that the con- 
sequences of a want of water are not neces- 
sarily limited to the house which is primarily 
affected by it. If, for example, the sewage 
arrangements of that house be thrown oat of 
working order, those of neighbouring buildings 
are not unlikely to become indirectly involved. 
Thus, one focus of disease readily becomes a 
parent of others. It is with a view to the 
prevention of such risks ss these that certain 
members of the House of Commons have 
brought forward a proposal that water com- 
panies should be restrained in future from 
cutting off the water-supply of any house in 
default of payment of the water-rate, and 
should be allowed as compensation a pre- 
ferential claim on the revenue derivable from 
the said house. The plan, as drafted on paper, 
seems as if it would work well, though perhaps 
it might be objected on behalf of the com- 
panies that it does not cover a number of cases 
where houses are let to a very poor class of 
tenants, whose payment of rent or of any daes 
whatever is a very pregarious possibility. It 
may well be doubted, however, if their present 
power of stopping the supply is of much use to 
the companies in such cases, In so far as it is 
wont to be applied, the local authorities might 
perhaps be induced to meet them in the public 
interest on the question of payment, in order 
to prevent ite application. At all events, the 
proposal to which we have referred is one 
worthy of consideration, and if it can be 
effectively carried out will do something to 
limit the spread of disease.—The Lancet. 
Presentation Key of the Royal Jubilee 
Exhibition, Manchester, — The kev pre- 
sented to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales on the 
occasion of the opening of this Exhibition is 
thus descnbed by the makers :—The column or 
stem 18 fluted as a Classic pillar, with com posite 
capital, and small Lancaster roses in the abacus. 
An acanthus pliatum is the basis from which 
springs @ heart-shaped head rising with an 
added circle round the Manchester globe and 
surmounted by the coronet of the Prince. On 
the obverse the full blazon of the arms of the 
City is given in enamel colours, with sup- 


porters, crest and motto, the sword of justice 
and civic mace being placed as correlative 
The reverse of the key-head 
bears the plumes of H.R.H. The Prince of 
VW ales, with a series of artistic and industrial 
embiems, besides the shield for inscription. 


emblems in saltire. 


All these emblems relate to the 
Exhibition. The work was 
Mesars. Chubb. 

Lambeth Palace Library. 
months of May, June, and Jy] 
open from 10 to 5 p.m. 
other times of the ye 
collection of pamphlets on monastic histo 
continues to increase, 


their willingness to continue the present rate of 
wages if the operatives would consent to submit 
future disputes to arbitration. The whole of 
the operative delegates acquiesced in this pro- 
posal except those representing the bricklayers, 
who were disinclined to accept arbitration 
unless the prices of building contracts were 
ascertained by an inspection of the masters’ 
books, which the employers strongly objected 
to. It was eventually decided to continue the 
existing rate of wages for a period of three 
years from the Ist inst., and it was resolved 
that the trade should be regulated by a Con- 
ciliation Board, composed of six representatives 
on each side, and that, failing an agreement 
between them, each side should appoint an 
arbitrator, and in the event of their still being 
unable to agree within a month a third person 
should be appointed as umpire, whose decision 
should be final. The result was received by the 
men with much satisfaction. The present rate 
of wages is Sd. an hour for the carpenters and 
plasterers, and 8j}d. for the plumbers and stone- 
masons. 


St. James's Church, Moss Side, Man- 
chester.— The foundation-stone of this church 
was laid on the 30th ult. The site is at the 
junction of Prince’s-road and Great Western- 
street. The church consists of nave, 93 ft. by 
33 ft. wide, with north and south aisles, each 
93 ft. by 13ft., divided from the nave by an 
arcade of six bays, supported on pillars of red 
granite, with moulded caps and bases. The 
chancel is 33 ft. by 27 ft., on the south side 
of which is a lofty organ chamber, and on the 
north, vestries for the clergy and choir, with 
lavatory attached. The principal entrances are 
from Great Western-street and Prince’s-road. 
The style adopted is the Late Decorated period 
of Gothic architecture, the aisles being kept 
low, to give greater effect to the lofty clerestory. 
At the junction of Prince’s-road and Great 
Western-street is acampanile 100 ft. high. The 
roof is open-timbered, with framed principals. 
The church externally will be faced with Ruabon 
red stock bricks and terra-cotta, with tracery 
of windows, and bands of stone. The seats 
will be of pitch pine, and afford accommoda- 
tion for 800 persons, inclusive of the choir. 
Messrs. Robert Neill & Sons, of Strangeways, 
are the contractors for the whole of the works, 
involving an outlay of about £5,000, under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. John 
Lowe, of Manchester, whose design was selected 
in a limited competition. 





Oxford.—The new buildings for Cutler Boul- 
ter’s Medical Dispensary have just been com- 
pleted. This building stands on the north side 
of anew street leading from Worcester-street 
to the Cattle Market, and contains a waiting-hal), 
with two lobbies for the patients desiring to see 
the medical officers or to obtain medicine. The 
wing of the building next Worcester-street con- 
tains two consulting-rooms for medical officers, 





purpose of the|and an office on the ground - floor, with 
executed by |committee-rooms on the first floor. 


Besides 
the entrance for patients, there is in Worcester- 


-~During the| street a special entrance for medical officers, 
y this library is| committee, &c., and staircase for the same. 


(Saturday excepted), at | The style of the building is that known as Free 
arfrom 10to4p.m. The 


Classic, with walls faced with pressed Ruabon 














ry |red bricks, with plinth mouldings, cornices, 


oi : . and contributions are | arched heads, and other window dressings, 
asked from writers who 


special study, in orde 
paperson the convent 
may be obtained. The ] 
form & valuable adjunct to the MSS. here or 
the religious houses of Eng ) 


have made this a|pedimented door-heads, and copings of Bath 
r that a complete series of | stone. 


ual buildings of each county | brindled tiles. 


The roofs are covered with Broseley 
The building was erected from 


amphiets will thus|the designs and under the superintendence of 


; 
} 


i | Mr. Edward G. Bruton, F.S.A.,City and Diocesan 


' 


land. whic | ; , 
described in the Archbisho; and, which are also| Surveyor. The builder was Mr. Charles Curtis, 


's “Visitations” in 


the registers of the See of C 

; - Oo ante 
Archbishop Peckham, 1279, to tho 
paratively modern date. 








of Oxford, and the fittings of the dispensers’ 


rbury, from | shops were supplied by Messrs. Hawke & 
se of a com- 


Son, of London. 
works. 
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New Pier at Ventnor, Isle of Wight.— 
This newly-constructed pier is rapidly approach. 
ing completion. Mr. F. Grace is in charge of 
the new works, managing for Messrs. Burleigh 
& Co., the contractors. The total cost will be 
about £15,000. There are landing-stages for 
passenger steamers, workable at most tides. 
The top of the pier is about forty feet from the 
clear blue below. A large band stand is in the 
course of erection, but not yet finished. The 
raised platform on which the stand is to be 
will hold about 4,000 people. The pier itself 
will find walking-room for 15,000 or 16,000 
people at one time. The ironwork has been 
supplied from Glasgow, Newcastle, and Nine 
Elms, the timber and woodwork has come 
mostly from Poole and London: railed across 
the island. A tesselated floor entrance is now 
being laid. The pier will be ready for opening 
in about three weeks. The old one was washed 
away some few years ago. 

Lechlade Water Supply.—On Thursday in 
last week, Mr. S. Harding Terry, A.M., Inst. 
C.E., one of the inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an enquiry at Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire, with reference to an applica- 
tion by the Faringdon Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity, for a loan of £1,500 for a proposed water 
supply to the town of Lechlade. The scheme 
has been prepared, and was explained by Mr, 
F. H. Barfield, F.S.1., of Faringdon, Berks. 

Carving at Wimbledon and in Brook- 
street.— Mr. Gilbert Seale, of Walworth, writes 
to say that he did all the stone and brick 
carving at the new buildings for the South 
Western Bank, Wimbledon, described in our 
last (p. 658). He adds that he also exe- 
cuted all the carving to frieze, capitals, &c., 
and the wainscot window-heads, to the new 
buildings, Brook-street, an illustration of which 
we gave in our last week's number. 

Drainage Experiments at Acton.-—We 
quote the following paragraph from the 
Sanitary World of April 29 :— 

“Wer t to find that the account of these exper- 
ments, which appeared in an article in our issue of the 
15th instant, was taken (without the knowledge of the 
Editor of this journal) from an article which appeared in 
the Builder of the 9th instant, and at the request of the 
proprietors of that journal we readily apologise for the 
omission on the part of our contributor to acknowledge 
the source from which the account was derived.” 
Depredations of this kind on our columns have 
been far too frequent of late. 

Whitby.—The Whitby Harbour Trustees 
recently held a special meeting, at which the 
agreement whereby the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners grant a loan of 10,0001., for the 
purpose of harbour and sewerage improvement, 
the Local Board giving a guarantee on the 
rates, was submitted and duly signed and 
sealed. ; 

New Wesleyan Schools, in connexion 
with St. Mary’s Chapel, Truro, have been com- 
menced. They will cost 2,500/. The contract 
for the work has been let to Mr. John Farley 
(mason) and Mr. William Tippet (carpenter). 
The architect is Mr. Silvanus Trevail. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
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TIMBER (continued). 
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Mapie rune. met ee eo 3s : Ordinary NE concnnctiincsonnasiiinnss 1426 000 
se, Rio . tom 700 10001 2. 
Wey BIO ecssssssssssssesseseeseees fae de dee ae ae Ee arerccrencetenenserenecitint ton 10310 0 000 
PSC sr ‘ohana egtaeeser ear TT 103 10 O 00 0 
x, DUNES crs ton 600 150 90 tot, 
Satin, St. Dominge mot 0 06 «(0 Olt ND SOD * sciissccencnceetsinecein 10610 0 O00 0 
| ae a RE a Ra 0086 0 010 crsc— 
Walnut, Italian ........................ » 00 & 0.0 6 | English sheet ......sseerseree. PO RE PD OSS 
METALS. 
Izon—Bar, — in London...ton 4 7 6 415 0 OSES. 
wi SSR — = 47 6 | Linseed .............. Oseeeeeresccscesons ton 20 7 6 2012 6 
a Staffordshire London ..... » 610 0 6 O O | Cocoanut, Cochin ...........cccsserees $119 0 33 0 0 
Sheets, single, i In London eiiiesiince ‘ 6 15 0 ~ 10 0 Ceylon +t eeeees OOF Cet eeeees TISTTLTITTi iT ‘ 24 0 “4 0 0 0 
Hoo oops <1 a Sill eh ster ate a 6 0 0 7 00 Palm, Lag PISTITITITTTTiiiTy Oteesnece ». 2110 O 0 0 0 
Wail-rods Se Ley ates . 228% 610 0 he Se ‘English ST cacertitatabeitein ~ 2110 O 2116 O 
CorrEr— _. <Gmeentierpaians 20 5 O 0 0 0 
British, cake and ingot ..,......t0on 43 0 0 43 5 0 Cottonseed, refined seenereeesereneverens 19 5 0 2010 0 
ae re cbmgearsenene 445 0 45 0 © | Tallowand Oleine......... maine . 200 4 0 0 
nn, 60 0 0 61 0 © | Lubricating, U.B.| ....ccccccccccccoccecee , & ee 6 0 0 
Chili, bars ..... aieintivenecnasicneteenen . 389 5 O 3912 6 * Si centicesiatntase » 600 12 0 0 
Yauow Mint... lb, 0 0 44 0 O 44 | TuURPEwrine — 
Lzap— American, in casks ,,..........cwt. 1 8 O 19? 0 
een Pe carer a ialteitiaiaal ton 12 2 6 00 0 | Tar— 
nglish, common brands............ 12210 0 00 0 Stockholm ,........ cee ccceee 
Sheet, Emgliah ......cosscccocces scocce 18 FT 6 1818 6 Archangel ............. corte - _ 013 ; ; ; ° 
COMPETITIONS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. « | D sto be| 
By whom required, | Premium, x any on 
Cottage Hospital, Romford............ wisbineiiiieidieen The Committee............ | eg Stated ....... | May 2ist | ii 
Jubilee Memorial, Chard .........00.......00005 ; do. renee wh May 23rd xii 
Te Ludlow Town Council...’ , 151., and 104... May 3ilst li, 
ie ar CONTRACTS. 
, Architect, Surveyor, or Tenders te be| < 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required, te nis delivered. Page. 
ee ee ID iii io ccetmccccetncocces seiltenne Great Western Ry. Co. Official .......c:.cc.ccccoeee May 10th | xii 
BUS BOWOTR, BO. scccsencccosecsecocesseccesccessecess Willesden Local Board O. Claude Robson......... do. xii, 
Alterations and Addi'ions to Wards ......... West Ham Union .... is (se May lith xii, 
Road-making and Paving Works .....,........... Hammersmith V estry... Official...... Tae | do. xii. 
Cleansing and Painting Works ................. Met, Asylums Board . do, May 12th | xii. 
Repairs to Workhouse, &e SUS Pees ee St. George-i in-the-East Wileon, Son, & Aldwinc kle, May 13th sii, 
Painting, &c., Repairs to School ............ Fae do do. do. xii 
Public Baths, Bnghton ..... entnimanniaiinaltiibbinetasieis Brighton Cor. .......... a do. | xii, 
ERE gS a art SE SRS a Reigate U.S.A. do May 14th | ii, 
Paving Works, Sewers, SU sntndnddittecctutdeeccenns xc Finchley Local Board G. Ww. Brumell............ | May 16th | ii. 
Painting Works, Banstead-road Sc hools ..... S. Metro. School Dist, Official seonpeunesianacet a do, li, 
a Croydon Cor. ......c.s0... do. | May 17th | ii, 
ti a Rei aa Com. of Sewers............ do | do ii. 
Reparation and Cleansing of Sewers ciieiiiuase do, do. | do. | li. 
Erection of the Victoria Courts..................... Birmingham Cor.......... do, do, | ii, 
SERED St. Leonard, Shoreditch do. do. | xi’, 
English Dir. of Army Contracts do. | May 18th | ii. 
Erection of Buildings and other Works ....._. Lambeth Guardians...... 8. BR. J. Smith ............ | do. | xii, 
Cleansing and Painting Works.................... Met. Asylums Board ... Officia D seeccscessesseseenees | May 19th | xii, 
Erection of Cottages, &c. 2.00.00... ae do, May 20th li. 
Postal Sorting-Office, West Kensington eee Com. of H.M. Works... do. | May 23rd = | xii. 
Internal Cleansing, Distempering, &e. ......... Poplar, &c., Sick Asylum A. & C. Harston ......... May 24th | xii, 
Main Drainage Works, &c.. af hl &c.. Local Brd. W. B. Bromley............ do. il, 
SE PRE TN arene Hambledon U .R.S.A,. Official . peubbeeuneinaion May 27th | xii. 
Painting W orks PELE SO, A War Department......... ‘do. | Not stated... | ii, 
School-Room Furniture, &c. ..................... Schl. Board for London | do, do. | xii. 
Tower and Spire, St. Paul's, E. Molesey ...... The Committee. Pee ee do, | xii. 
il ea ae a NR .. Mile End Old Town Ves. Official ....ccccscssscesenees | do. ; =, 
Sewers, &ec. .. dibpiidabenitatieadiatinpannai Acton Local Board...... * & la do, | Xi, 
Church, I Lynman & ‘Rickman ... do, i, 
TENDERS | KENSINGTON.—For completing and finishing houses 


in Comeragh-road and Rostrevor-road, West Kensington, 
CARDIFF .—For building new school-chapel and class- for Messrs. Hoare & Co. Messrs. Rogers, Chapman, & 
rooms, at Cathays, Cardiff, for the Primitive Methodist Thomas, surveyors, Belgrave-road :— 
connexion :— 


> | Comeragh-rd. Rostrevor-rd. 
C. — in AIRS <A ON oo ; - | 6 houses, 7 houses. Total. 
JH allett seeees ITIL IeEEL TILT iTTTeTTTi ti Tiree “ret - Stimpson mii £3,450... £1,566. £5.016 
i ON — 100 6 0 G. T. Smith & Son......... 2,819 ... 1,400 ... 4,219 
ss So DOMED, svsvsecenvesovnnecverneeconcsocs —_ . © Fish, Prestige, & Co....... 735 1. 1886“. 121 
> Reem oes eel suensounbeastosesoeseus ‘ ye H. Smith & Son............ 2,697 ... 1,295 ... 3,992 
, Se ee AL, ee Fess 2,359 ... 1,197 ... 3,556 
CLERKENWELL.—For erecting lecture-hall, &c., Lorden & Son............... 23,203 .. 1,147 ... 3,40 





John’s-square, Clerkenwell, for the London Wesleyan _ 
Mission. Mr. F. Boreham, architect, Quantities by | 








Mr. C. W. Brooks :-— KETTERING.—For the erection of two houses in 
Be Bradford nf £900 0 0 | Wellington-street, Kettering, for Mr. Wm. Hunt. Mr. 
Le A CE Sy A I AOA 885 0 0 H. A. Cooper, architect. Quantities supplied by the 
LH & R. Robe ANCIAL ReREROaM architect :— os 
J. R. Hobart veiinenieasiontuee =e 10 ° Alf, Barlow ......cccccccsccccovsccscecccsccccee £470 0 0 
8S aaa ier tpmnanenareieaant "49 0 0 en a eae 465 0 0 
Macfarlane Bros. svsseaeeannaseesnnnnstese 729 0 «O C. & F. Henson ......cccccccccrcceresscecceee 160 0 0 
J. W. Haylock . aiae “0 0 0 Chas. Sherman EE A ELE - : . 
Peceeemee ° aes) - eee 5 ¢ 
J. Anley (scoepted) ..-sesenese en —* _& 2 “syne micemenneeeinanasien 439 0 0 
FINCHLEY.—For building Sve shops and stables in Geo. GAIMDB......cccscccecceccoccccccconesesosesce 426 0 
High. street, North Finchiey, for Messrs. W. A. Dell & T. Saml, Manby (accepted) ............+e0 415 0 0 
Malb | [All of Kettering. } 
ale ea Twitchen, 174, Bow-common- | 
lane, E. (accepted) socoubdtbencecconsses £3,255 0 0 


. yaenete” KETTERING.—For the erection of three houses and 
FOREST G ATE. —For | the erection of a villa (exclusive corner shop, in Thorngate-street, Kettering, for the 

of internal fittings), in the Romford-road, Forest Gate, for Kettering Co-operative Society. Mr. H. s Cooper, 

Mr, Edward Witherspoon. Mr. Chas. E. Jackson, archi- architect, Quantities supplied by the architect :— 

tect, Grove-road, E, Quantities by Mr. 8. E. Burrows :— 








A BEB, GOOG cccevenceccccecccccecseccesesesesees 775 0 : 
F. G. Higgs, Bethnal-green ...... £2,906 ...... i... rr nnn a 70 0 0 
C. Barnes, NENTS ccictnsmbncislicensti 3,415 ..... » H 7 H : a naaat eC 718 8 0 
Ww. Shurmur, Clapton..........0000 wer . sccm 30 Semi Mauby sans - . 715 0 0 
B, E, Nightingale, Lambeth...... 2,372  ...... 20 on H om Se PR tne ARR ANONCL 715 0 0 
J. Morter, Stratford ............... cts , 36 se leog 4 * Span aN " 698 0 0 
Boulter & ‘Lee, Forest Gate ...... BGT  cccces 74 ” FH Ci Nh AENEAN . 695 0 0 
Jackson & Todd, Bethnal-green, 2,029 ....., 5) C.& G > PR 695 00 
C. Everard, Stratford" ............ 1907 cco 89 | — Beller y (accepted) .....ccscscececees 689 0 0 
A.—Extra if red facings and Brosely tiles, a F nog wii am .., 687 00 
. Accepted, including red brick faci ings and Broseley j Thos. arey PTET TT ET LO eee eee eee 





tiles, at 2,047. [All of Kettering. | 


houses for the Trustees of St. 





Wm. Groom, Dulwich (accepted) 
[No competition, ] 





Exton & Barton, Birkbeck Works, 


Kingsland (accepted) dadinascisenenneneet —— 0 0 
































LONDON.—For erecting warehouses in Fore-street, 
City, for Mr. Leovard Fawell :— 


LON DON.—For additions and reparations to the Ball’s 


LEICESTER, — For the construction of a ladies’ eS 
swimming-bath at the Public Baths, Leicester. Quanti- = 
ties, specifications. and drawings, by Mr. Gordon, a 
M. Inst. C. E., Borough Surveyor :-— - 

H. Hilton & Son, Birmingham .. £1,230 410 a 
J. Marston, ha leaned aatabeis 989 0 0 ' a 
Geo. Hewitt, Leicester... .. 985 0 0 ue - 
J. O. Jews! ury, LeiCesteP.........ccoccecee . 90 00 cs 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester ............... 9290 0 0 road 
¢ Gimson & Sons, Leicester ............ 858 16 2 - 1 

8. & E. Bentley, London elles S48 8 2 Oa 
Hy. Black, Barrow-on-Soar (accepted) 840 0 0 B 


LONDON .—For painting and repairs to No. 7, Mecklen- 
burg-square, for Mr. E. Habershon :— 


soceee £130 0 0 , 


ee 
7 














Head, 64, Charing-cross-road, for Mr. Adamson. Mr. 
R. W. Read, architect, Great Marlborough- street :-— 
IU TIIIE~ seittistntnnetinathinaieittinanenanncipaginaen £675 0 0 
Se Ge BOI nics cccccncntenscccctutencs 637 17 6 
LN EET 635 @ 0 
TT RT TIT PLE 597 0 0 “a 
EEE: 578 0 0 , = 
SIE csithincnbinesthiendiciineenteieearinemsneuneis 562 0 0 
LONDON .—For additions and alterations at Britannia- Ts 
row, Islington, for Messrs, Lorimer & Co, Messrs. ; in 
Alexander & Gibson, architects, Great James-street, : ia 
Bedford-row. Quantities by Mr. "Mark W. King, Fen- eS 
church-avenue, E.C, :— 3 
al lie A £2,794 0 0 
iE 2,687 0 0 
Patman & ) eum sc sccccsccceseeee 3,048 O O : 
SENTENCE Nirrisisnanbatiienaannantinesaien 2,644 0 0 
Beale, J.....00.000 ania eliieebneteinangmatneatnen 2,598 0 0 a 
Rk te aie 2,582 0 0 ‘ 
PING Lctcnubnctinimniteennctimintiinedmin 2,520 0 0 
LONDON.—For alterations at the Dolphin Public- 
house, Red Lion-street, W.C., for Mr. E. Hartshorn. 
Messrs. Alexander & Gibson, ‘architects, Great James- 3 
street, Bedford-row :— 
PII innthibenepneisndnhtenmiineagnitionaneeses £662 18 0 
IIE Siniceencesyesnecnsnvnicineniitiicceniitans 624 0 0 ¢ 
Oe SEED -discnnscconesccncenesgungnenibuumiahine 5650 0 0 / 
Jackson & Todd (accepted) ....... waeceont 535 0 0 
ay ny) .—For alterations at the Tufnell-park Hotel, i 
for Mr. Meadwell. Messrs, Alexander & Gibson, : 
arc chitec ts, Great James-street, Bedford-row :— . 
Farg a £i44 0 0 4 
Pitkin cttcctancecichoibiisanecsdiniditenedaiaes 144 0 O 
Gould & Brand (ac cepted) demeeneneenpens 137 0 0 : 
LUTON.—For alterations and additions to premises, it 4 
Bute-street, for Messrs. Davis & Fluck. Mr. W. J. 5 18a 
Pearson, architect. Geass: not onggmee: _ ae 
unham esennoangusctatiimibemaetnineannaiiemene £972 0 0 4 
Slough Bros. ............ seritteeaeeiatiiemcuenen 970 0 0 
BREED coccccccoveccesoosnnscsenccseoupenneaseccenes 930 0 0 
stinteendnaitusiabansiedbemvquansmmnamncsnaiads 825 0 0 
ED HEN do cenceninapeantagpeeantecensnenet 790 0 O 
., ye . 775 0 0 : 
[Ail of Luton. | a4 
i 
MONTGOMERY.—For alterations and repairs to the “ai 
Town-hall. Mr. John Barton, architect and surveyor, eh 
Welchpool :— Mit 
Per cwt.* 
Ward & Sons, Churchstoke ... £280 0 0... 1s. 6d, y 
Davies, Shrewsbury ............ 247 0 0...2 6 
Evans, Montgomery?t............ 22910 0...1 6 4 
Watkin, Welchpool............... 2318 0... — ‘ 
[Architect's estimate, 241. 7s, 5d.] i] 
* Credit for old metal. + Accepted. : 
ei a 
: 
RUSHDEN (Northants). — For ‘the erection of two i 
houses in Queen-street, Rushden, Northants, for Mr. J. T. } ) 
Mackness. Mr. H. A. ‘Cooper, architect :— e| 
Geo. Henson, Wellingborough ......... £485 0 0 4) 
S. Abbott, Little Harrowden ............ 414 0 0 pal 
Geo. Dawkins, Wellingborough ......... 385 0 0 of 
Clayson Bros., Northampton ............ 375 0 0 My | | 
Jno. Allen, Higham PERSETE” cccccccccces 338 0 0 3 
* Ac jengees., | 
RUSHDEN (Northaats). —For the erection of house a | 
in Queen-street, Rushden, Northants, for Mr. Wm. ‘ 
Shelford, Mr. H. A. Cooper, architect :— 3) 
Geo. Henson, Wellingborough ......... £290 0 0 ‘ 
8. Abbott, Little Harrowden ............ 258 0 0 
Geo. Dawkins, Wellingborough......... 225 0 0 ; 
Clayson Bros , Northampton siaddispamnessi 198s 0 0 
Jno. Allen, Higham Ferrera” ....00. 0.00: 179 0 0 
* Acc — 
SANDWICH (Kent). pe building @ pair of alms- 





Bartholomew's Charity. 


Mr. E. W. Fry, architect, Dover. Quantities by Mr. 
Alfred Broad, 98, George- street, Croydon :— 
Almshouses, Gateway. 
Brett, Sandwich. .............s0.-.. A —o— £26 12 
G. H. Denne & Son, Deal ...... GR. - ccnsne 34 60 
ae Sandwich .......cccecees GS ccs . & O 
. & T. Denne, Walmer......... GBB cccous 31 0 
r allo Walmer .........0000.0+0 . 490 . 33 0 
Wise, De seteubesesncencssooccoocese 446 -. 36 0 
. — 
SOU THWARK. Bee sibenetions ma repairs at 59, 
Blackfriars-road, Mr. Robt. Reid, architect :— 
GOPTAtt .ccccccccccccerccceccoscesssccorcveccseoc £830 0 0 
Clark & Mameoch  .cccccccesscecs..sccscecsee 108 O @ 
Hoare & BOD ...cccecoccscccsesccccccccccees+scee 639 0 0 
Conway . items Te. a a 
A. B. Clarke (accepted)... ll pabcenveneetiinnens 465 0 0 
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2 —— 
| =—==—_ | pe N ) TO CORRESPONDENTS 
SOUTHW ARK.—For —— ay — — PUBLISHER S NOTICES. 
works to be done at the Grapes Pub.ic-house, belie *h ‘ Registered T. Address: ,“‘Tun B 
| Mr. A. G. Olley, arehi _ elegraphic P ® BUILDER, Lowpoy.”’ 
: Southwark, for Mr. A. Bryan. , d Telegraphic Address, “*TH® BuILpun, Lorpog, — : 
o Registered Telegraph i — 
tect :— > 0 O 
AMBEl] ..........ccccvcrcccsrersceceeceosoveresees yen 4 : F.T. W.G.—8. W. A. (your letter appears rather like an advertise. 
_ to  emenemsera nnd 1,085 0 0 CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. | retcrrei to is only am accideutal corazon Aa that of the fn 
‘ower — ° re . “ Pe . . - ika) ~~ 
—_ +. ioaias 11 0 0 R. B. & Co.—H, H.—D., & Son —4 B. iwh have OO ~- 
Ryde : Sone peeeenrennnenere 993 0 0 SITUATIONS VACANT, PARSNERSEIFS, APPRENTSORSEIDG, vA WP. BPP. HL, (it ie mot sulitable).—L. DoJ a 4 
ackson OU ...cveereereerrercnerernerces | : ENERAL ADV ENTS. (thanks). 
ieee m0 0 Cf TRADE, AND GEN és. 64. All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be acoom panied 
; Siz lines me ~—4 ey pone ogee eneseoese Os. 6d by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication 
. Bach ine (abou re] PTGS cnc e we eenenee : . 
SPALDING.—For erecting new Wesleyan Schoois, Terms “yp. of Trade Atvethemetts, ee Beene Se a compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
aay ree 3 Boreham, architect :— e tisements ov front » Camgeens, Se ‘ Nors.—The bility of articles, and 
Sy —* S...< yee yo SUS Ue te. may be obtained on application to the Publisher pubite wuulinen Goin of BRK anthers. anainnadee 
; J elenen Wainfleet (accepted ) .. 1043 0 0 SITUATIONS WANTED. We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
: ; » , Letters or communications (beyond mere news-ite hich 
Th : POUR Linas shout THIRTY words) er under ...... Bi. S been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. ** 
STOCK BRIDGE (Hants).— For new tower and spire to Bach eSGitional Une (ances Sen WERE. ..-<++. All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
. Stockbridge Church, Hante. Messrs. Colson & Son, PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. be addressed to THK EDITOR ; al communications ~ 
\ erchitects : ~ . £459 0 0 *.° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and mot to the Rditor. 
Crook & Sons, Southampton® ............ £4 oumitted by Cash i Registered “aah by Money Order, payabie 
al Accepted. at the Post-office, ven garden, oi otentniete ee 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
’ - —— Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, Best Bath Stone. 
STOKE NEWINGTON.—Por the erection of a new ‘ t week's issue must reach the Office y 
schoolhouse, &c., at, Newington-green, B.. Mevars. T. |  Sverusmmane. tos te ra aapat ee aa 
‘hatfeild Clarke & rchitects, Bishopsgate-street 
a See & Son, archi i $e BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN, 
Philpe & Bisiker ..............ccccsccceeses —— : : SPECIAL ALTERATIONS IN EARRING ARV ERTS. WESTWOOD GROUND. 
} jad . “ N Tr ’ - —— ° 
nagar “0 gggggegemepammmmaamsc 1.772 0 0 ust reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- | RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp., 
EB. Nightingale... o...........sessseee 1,683 0 0 er ee Corsnam, WILTs. 
ae co a pasen 1,670 0 0 The Publisher canpot be responsible for DRAWINGS, ruers. , 
M BEGRORES .one: - <cocccccesesenvencsece ees 1,667 0 0 MONIALA, &c. left at the ome in cule te See, ae 
SURIIIIN, -senituatsterinieminiesininalia 1,634 0 0 strongly recommends that of Lhe latter Bath Stone. 
6 RRR: 1650 0 0 seaneenmepeecpensseumenaprapuisieniiemanasaisiaranne *ictor’s Monks’ Park. Combe Down. 
Lawrance & Sons.............c000sec000 16% 0 0 : I ber : 
PERSONS Advertising in “' The Builder, may have DeyMnedirened Corsham Down. Stoke Ground. 
—— the , 4, Catherine-street. Ceven , We ry: ‘ 
—— : _ ‘6 Qi} lale.”’ South dag yom ty Letters will be forwarded if addressed Box Ground. W insley Ground. 
SYDEN AAM.—For aw house, ‘ yh CH pel] envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to Farleigh Down. West Wood. 
ee ee PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Apvr. 
Th. ed... screws £2,594 0 0 til 
Geo. Masters, Anerley .............+. 2,533 AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- Freeston 
= th & Sons, Norwood ............. 2.377 0 0 CULATION, is issued every week Doulting 6. . 
Holleway Bros, Battersea ............ 2.371 0 0 The stone from these quarries 
Johnson. Wandsworth aaa 2.271 0 0 is known es the “ Weather 
James Waddington, Sydenham®...... 2,269 0 0 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION THE CHELYNCH ae - of . _ 
. re , e nature, an - 
Accepted. “THE BUILDER ” is supplied prmact from the Office to residents STONE. doubtedly ene of ' the most 
ae ay eg Ee drab tone in Baelaod, 
SYDENHAM.- For the erection of vile residence, | P=#r4t». To a mening ay = Tig ey Ceylon, &c. 80s. THE Is of the same crystalline 
Sydenham, for Mr. Lester Wright. Mr. Chas. Wisher, annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINI BRAMBLEDITCH = as the a | pane 
Architect, South Norwood :— Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. ut finer in texture, and mo 
A. Stuart, Norwood, iininiaidiaaetl £1,078 0 0 STONE. suitable for fine moulded work. 
Joseph Hebden, Sydenham ............ 105) 0 0 y 

As J. Barber, South Norwood ............ oes 0 0 \ = HAM HILL STONE. ‘Jed f 

: (Architect's estimate, 1,100/.) FIRE BRICKS, Greater facilities have been provid ~ 

iy = an BEST STOURBRIDOS FIRE BRACES, and lament Ry working these quarries, ‘tors —guowd cg 

. torts, , &c. re Brocks an a fo : . ho . 

J TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For villa residence, en Highest Heats, for ron Bast Purnaces, Forge, Rolling, Puddling. supplied in large quantities at sho gee 
Lodge Estate, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. W. B. Hug e3, | and Steel Parnes, Flint — oe wey RL ae Prices, and every information gi wNS 
ee Piue Covern, Lonuactive Bricks, Tuyerea, Stee! Renoers, Orate | application to CHARLES TRASK & BONS, 

ey & Sons, Tunbridge Wells ... £1,523 ll O Backs. Special Sizes and Shapes mate to Engineeers Drawings. Norton-sub-Hamdon, near I)minster, Somerset. 
enn Kros., Pembury peveccceces 1475 0 0 Prices quoted to any Port or Railway Station. M E WILLIAMS 
Judd, Tunbridge Welis . 1415 0 90 London Agents :— rR London Agent — Dir. . , 
z. Bydee, Zomeiie Welle 1,367 0 ° R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-bwildings, E.C. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. ([Apvr. 
. Jarvis, Tunbrndge Wells... _... 1345 0 
W.H. Canty, Tunbridge Wells*...... 1310 0 0 
vs Ti ITOK For prices, &c., ad- 
* Accepted. Gl AZ k ID BRIC KS Doulting Pree Stone or prices, &., 
| 4 a , a nf dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
es = OATES & GREEN, HALIFAX. STO Own tone 
; WALWORTH. — For alterations and additions to| GLAZED BRICKS (White and een, Sete be mpg eon HAM HILL NE, Quarry a 
: Rev. Mr, Simpkineon, Mesere, Predera Wr Parente | and Pie Troughs, Horm Mauger, Patent Automatic Trout Cleet; | BLUE LIAB LIMB 824 Lime Merchs 
' el 8 A agen pe Frederi: a vee & Patent Plane Tank. Ventilating Bricks, Potent Ventélating Gullies Stoke - under CApve. 
H ; ran 70.GTiINg,. arcnitects an surveyors, . encras- | and Traps, Patent Chimney Pots for wh Draug . 4 . e 
lave, E.C., and Beckenham. Quantities by the archi. biz Prise Medals. —_——= oe sent if required. (Ground or Lump), Ilminster 
A4ects -— nGOoL Ag — : 7 
: Downs, Hampton-street... £791 0 0 R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, B.C. Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
W addington — 617 0 06 foe Offi 88 
Tinsen (accepted) .o..... 0... cccccccccececees 211 O O . roy Asvhalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), 08, | , 
KE BRICKS : d cheapest materials 
) a - - ever Poultry, B.0.— The a ~nngte a warehouse 
1 , 2 ICK COMPANY, KING#WINFORD railway arches, . 
7 Alterations, Hornsey-road.—Messrs. R. D. Lown & Sons mes seamed = y t- - of Blue Bricks. for damp =. tables Boner I and milk- 
' write to say that there was an error in the list of tenders London Agents:— = floors, flat roofs, s [Apvr. 
i ow the —— and additions to premises, corner of R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. rooms granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
} ; ormsey and Fairbridge rosds, which appeared in last en; 
oe} wiiumem, of their tender was 1,6201., aati - ) Ay te 
ih a DRAIN PIPES Asphaite 
Tie ce ee . Hair, Pl Se Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lave, ond 
; | Lime, Cement, Bricks, Slates, Laths, Hair, Plaster, opings, White haltes. 
- Ad : Channel Bricks, Biue and Red Ridges. Red Piain Tiles and Pan Asp 
i} wa « SPECIAL NOTICE. — Liste of Tenders Tiles, Closet Pans and Traps. Bends, Junctions, &c. ali sizes. M. STODART & CO. 
i? Bey frequentiy reach us too late for insertion. They should | Chi -Pots, Red and White. PRICES on APPLICATION. . 
ie be deliv . R. CULL & 8ON’S Stores, Railway Arches, Office : 
. @ delivered et our office, 46, Catherine - street. W.C O. [Apvt. 
| oo not later th 12 N eq Ta London-street, Bethnal Green Station, E. No. 90 Cannon-street, E.O. 
m ee oon on THURSDAYS. | cnict omice:—72, Palmerston - buildings, Old Broedatrest, E.C 7; 
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NOTICE —THE BANNER SANITATION CO. eg to give Notice that having sold — 
Terres, BANNER’S PATENT VENTILATORS, a/so a proportionate number of other Sanvard 
Appliances, and wishing to keep pace with the times, they have decided to reduce the prices of their goods f 


25 per cent. to 40 ner cent , thus Offering to the public the best appliances at the lowest prices. 
Spe hye hg thy hgy Ht hy Mh ete 


BANNER VENTILATORS. 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &c. . 
HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most Important EXHIBITIONS. 


a Gola Medat., Heatth Exhibition, 1884. 




















_. BANNER SANITATION COMPANY, 


Wessex House, Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 
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